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Censure and fine in return for full confession could lead US out of crisis 

Clinton deal to keep power 


Martin Kettle fai WWihgton 


T HE making s of a 
compromise solu- 
tion to the crisis 
that has engulfed 
BUI Clinton's pre- 
sidency since the 
publication of the Starr 
report began to emerge in 
Washington yesterday. 

Though far from certain, 
and not yet formally dis- 
cussed or agreed, the compro- 
mise would involve a formal 
congressional censure motion 
against Mr Clinton as well as 
other punishment, in return 
for an full presidential confes- 
sion and the abandonment of 
Mr Clinton’s campaign to 
clear himself legally of the 
charges In the report, submit- 
ted to Congress on Friday by 
Kenneth Starr, the special 
counsel. 

The deal, if approved by all 
sides, would enable Mr CUn- 
ton to see out the remainder 


of his presidential term, 
though It would keep him , 
under a permanent cloud and 1 
with reduced authority until 
he quits the White House In , 
January 2001. 

Mr Clinton Is believed to i 
have discussed the possibility 
of some kind of “plea bar- 
gain'' with Congress In a 20- 
minuffe telephone conversa- 
tion with the Senate Judiciary | 
committee chairman, Senator 
Orrin Hatch, yesterday. 

The suggestions of a com- 
promise came as Washington 
continued to try to come to 
terms with the awesome polit- 
ical and constitutional impli- . 
cations of Friday's decision 
by the House of Represents- , 
fives to begin formal consid- 1 
eration of 11 Starr accusa- 
tions against the president i 

These Include penury, wit- 
ness tampering flnri obstruc* , 
ticm of Justice, allegedly com- 
mitted in Mir Clinton’s efforts 
to cover up his sexual re- 
lationship with a former , 


White House worker, Monica 
Lewinsky. 

In the absence of any agree- 
ment to strike a bargain, th e 
White House continued to 
attack Mr Start's 445 pages of 
findings as “a hit-and-run 
smear campaign", while same 
Republicans declared that Mr 
Clinton ahniiM face impeach- 
ment over the findings. 

Following its Friday "pre- 
buttal” attack before Mr 
Starr's accusations were pub- 
lished, the White House at foe 
weekend published a line-by- 
line rebuttal of this indepen- 
dent counsel’s actual text 

About three-quarters of 
Americans have yet to read 
the Starr report in any detail, 
poll analysts estimate. 

‘It is plain that ‘sax’ la pre- 
cisely what this 4tt-year in- 
vestigation has boiled. down , 
to/' the White House’s latest | 
42-page rebuttal said, denying i 
that any misdeed of any sub- 
stance had been found by the 
St ar r Inquiry. But the general 
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tone of Washington's wall-to- 
wall weekend television net- 
work punditry — as well as of 
a series of new opinion polls 
— was that a deal is there to 
be struck, provided all sides 
want it enough. 

Two senior Republicans, 
whose party controls both 
houses of Congress, hdd out 
foe possibility of a solution 
yesterday. Senator Batch 
called on foe president to 

aVwrtdnn Mb claim w* t° h qv e 

lied under oath in an affidavit 


be gave earlier this year — in 
the Paula Janes case — deny- 
ing sexual relations with Ms 
Lewslnsky, and In his grand 
Jury evidence is foe Lewin- 
sky affair Itself. 


dent to just level with the 
American people," Mr Hatch 
said. “Just teQ them, look, he 
made a serious mistake hoe." 
The Senate majority leader, 
Trent Lott, said Mr Clinton 
was “continuing the very 
things, I think, that got him in 


trouble — legal niceties, »nd I 
trying to expiate problems that 
can't just be dismissed.". I 

But the phrase In Mr Lott’s 
comments that sparked ha- 
mediate speculation about a 
compromise deal came when 
he added: “He may need to 
come to the Congress and say , 
you know, how can this be I 
resolved? But If he begins the . 
process with attacks, and says j 
this [Starr report] Is Just a 
I smear, that doesn't help." , 

Two oT Mr Clinton’s former 1 
dose colleagues said yester- 
day that they supported a cen- 1 
soremotion compromise. Mr 
Clinton's former adviser. 
George Stephanopoulos, said 
that the way out could be cen- , 
sure pins a fine, as happened 
to the House of Representa- 
tives’ Speaker, Newt Ging- 
rich, Sued £300,000 (£180.000), 
over an ethics violation to 
1997. 

The former labour secre- 
tary, Robert Reich, who has a 
30-year friendship with Mr 


Clinton, also called for cen- 
sure. “There’s not going to be 
impeachment/? Mr Reich 
said. “Miy presumption Is that 
he’s going to be censured. The 
question Is how to get beyond 
Oils. There has to be acknow- 
ledgment that you can’t go 
around lytog/' 

The emerging Intere s t in 
censure c ame as the latest 
opinion polls showed a desire 
for same form of severe abtion 
against Mr Clinton but reluc- 
tance to back impeachment 
The latest Gallup poll for 
CNN television and USA 
Today showed B0 per rent 
support for censure of Mr 
Clinton with 91 per. cent 
against, and 94 per cent 
rejecting impeachment, with 
30 per cent for. Separate 
Newsweek and ABC televi- 
sion polls got similar, find- 
ings. Mr Clinton's Job ap- 
proval ratings as president 
remained broadly unchanged 
at 62 per cent in foe Gallup 
poll, after the Starr report 
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Mandelson: Job 
losses on way 


Seumae Mirra 


P ETER Mandelson. the 
Trade and Industry 
Secretary. has 
warned the Cabinet 
to brace Itself for substantial 
Job losses across Industrial 
Britain, it emerged yesterday. 

In a bleak message on the 
Cabinet “away day” at 

Chequers last Thursday, he 
said, foe global financial tur- 
moil, fiat productivity and 
rising earnings were bound to 
build pressure on jobs. 

The Government would 
need a co-ordinated pro- 
gramme to help those af- 
fected, he told ministers. This 
should Include assistance 
with Job search and retrain- 
ing, intervention to find buy- 
ers for dosed plants and long 
terra regeneration efforts. 


I — ‘TRWaffiltaffltTtariT'tefl out 
businesses,” Mr Mandelson 
i said yesterday. “But we should 
do everything we can to help 
the individuals and local com- 
munities affected. Government 
already does a lot, but with 
greater coordination we could 
.achieve more.” 

Mr Mandelson, who is 
speaking at foe TUC confer- 
ence on Thursday, conceded 
at last week’s Cabinet get- 
together that export markets 
were weakening and more 
firms were buying in cheaper 
goods from abroad. The worst 
impact is expected to be on 
price-sensitive manufactur- 
ing in the Midlands and 
North-west, with heavy losses 
to engineering, motor compo- 
nents, clothing and textiles. 
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Rival takeover bid launched for Manchester Utd 


Mystery client raises the stakes 
with ‘£700m offer’ for top club 


Roger Cow and 
smart water 

R UPERT Murdoch was 
last night facing grow- 
ing competition in the 
battle to buy Manchester 
United, as new bidders pre- 
pared to challenge the £624 
million takeover launched 
last week by BSkyB. 

Salomon Smith Barney, the 
US Investment bank, con- 
firmed that U is acting for an 
unnamed client which is con- 
sidering an alternative offer 


— £700 million according to 
reports — while the City ex- 
pects several International 
media and entertainment 

groups to be ready to pounce. 

Speculation is certain to in- 
crease if there is any sign that 
the Sky bid is to be blocked on 
competition grounds. 

A spokeswoman for Salo- 
mon said; “We were asked by 
a client to get information 
from Manchester United 
which would be evaluated 
with a view to making a bid.” 

She refused to name the 
company concerned or to 


comment on the kind of busi- 
ness it Is Involved to. 

The United board, however 
sceptical, would have a legal 
duty to consider the possibil- 
ity of a higher bid. 

The emergence of what 
could become a bidding war 
for United comes after disquiet 
over the Sky deal, which 
would see the dominant sports 
broadcaster taking over the 
most powerful dub. 

If successful, the takeover 
would give Mr Murdoch a 
seat on both sides of foe table 
when lucrative domestic and 
European television rights 
came up for negotiation over 
the next two years. 

The revelation of the bid 
sparked a burst of activity by 


! other media companies des- 
perate to prevent Mr Mur- 
| doch from establishing an 
iron grip on football broad- 
casting rights. 

Last Thursday, it emerged 
that Carlton Communica- 
tions, which owns the ITV 

i companies Carlton and Cen- 
tral, had launched an attempt 
to tie up with fast year’s Pre- 
miership champions and FA 
I cup holders. Arsenal. It was 
also believed to be in talks 
with Aston Villa cm a deal in- 
volving screening matches on 
a pay-per-view basis. 

Southampton has an- 
nounced it is open to offer 
I from media companies and 
Sony was reported yesterday 
; to be considering a £320 mil- 


lion Hd for Newcastle United. 
The c lub dismissed the 
report. 

Analysts have predicted 
that other media groups 
would challenge BSkyB’s 
takeover of United,- even 
though the bid has been ac- , 
cepted by the United board. 

Only Martin Edwards, the 
soccer dub’s chief executive, 
has pledged to slide with the ; 
satellite company even if a 
higher offer la made. Other di- 
rectors would be free to 
switch allegiance to an alter- 
native bidder, and -would be 
certain to recommend a 
higher offer to shareholders. 

Mr Edwards owns 14 per 
cent of the shares, while 
BSkyB has bought a forthar 9 I 


per cent But that means foe 
broadcaster must win more 
than a quarter of the club's 
shares If It is to secure 
victory. 

Some United shareholders 
believe the 240p per share 
offer undervalues foe dub. 

FDFM. foe City fond man- 
agement company, said last 
week that ft might vote 
against the takeover because 
the dub’s prospects Justified 
a higher price. That calcula- 
tion Is based on the riches to 
be gained from the planned 
European Super League, 
which would attract massive 
television audiences and 
transform the dubs’ finances. 
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The Clinton crisis 


“What I saw and heard was a 
husband and president who 
was genuinely and deeply sorry 
forthe pain he had caused. 

Congressional Democrat 
Chet Edwards 


1 Are we 


dealing 


here 


with sin 


or with 


crime?’ 


THE PRESIDENT: Fight or 
flight — Kenneth Starr has left 
‘Slick Willie’s’ advisers in 
disarray. Gary Younge reports 



Prosecutor Kenneth Starr has produced a 445-page report into President Clinton’s behaviour with Monica Lewinsky (top), and allegations by Paula J ones and (Jennifer Flowers (below) 


A S SUPPORT for an 
increasingly em- 
battled President 
Clinton went into 
freefoH yesterday, 
the strategy elaborated by a 
dwindling number of loyal al- 
lies was In disarray. 

Caught unawares by the 
speed with which the inde^ 
pendent prosecutor, Kenneth 
Starr, has produced his 
report, and with very little po- 
litical or legal room for ma- 
noeuvre, White House advi- 
sers are torn between those 
who think the president can 
only avoid impeachment by 
fighting his detractors and 
those who insist it is time to 
broker a compromise. 

Hardliners are urging Mr 
Clinton to dig in for a poten- 
tially long-haul battle aimed 
at defeating any congressio- 
nal attempt to discipline him. 


Others support a hasty 
resolution, in which the presi- 
dent would settle for a con- 
gressional resolution of 
censure. 

The various apologies he 
has repeated over the past few 
days have been aimed at con- 
gressional Democrats who, 
during a meeting on Wednes- 
day, demanded more contri- 
tion as a condition of their 
support for him in the im- 
pending showdown over 

im pMfhwpnt 

“It was a meeting extraordi- 
nary in the openness and can- 
dour of both the president 
and members of Congress.” 
said Chief Deputy Minority 
Whip Chet Edwards. “What I 
saw and heard at the meeting 
was a husband and president 
who was genuinely and 
deeply sorry for the pain he 
had caused.” 


Mr Clinton has a lot of 
work to do with Democrats on 
Capitol Hill, who fed he has 
mostly ignored them during 
his presidency and is now 
scuppering their chances in 
November's mid-term con- 
gressional elections. 

They are angry at him for 
the strident nature of his tele- 
vised confession on August 
17, but although they want to 
hear a more emollient tone, 
they realise that every men- 
tion he makes of the affair 
pashes the issues they want 
to stress in November off the 
ITont pages and news 
bulletins. 

One veteran Clinton ad- 
viser said an uncompromis- 
ing strategy now could -pivot 
quickly into compromise. 
“Before you cut the deal, you 
fight Do I think there’s a way 
for a deal to be cut? Yes. I 


think you create the right cli- 
mate for the deal.” 

But after years of wriggling 
out of difficult situations, 
either with semantics (“I did 
experiment with marijuana 
but 1 did not inhale”) or by dis- 
sembling — as during his par- 
tial denial of an affair with 
(Jennifer Flowers — Slick Wil- 
lie is running out of options. 

He is also running out of 
allies. In the seven months be- 
tween him first denying the 
affair with White House In- 
tern Monica Lewinsky and 
when he first confessed it, he 
lied constantly to almost all of 
his colleagues, including the 
vice-president, A1 Gore, and 
his wife. 

They put their own reputa- 
tions on the line for him, stat- 
ing publicly that they be- 
lieved his denials. 
Understandably, very few of 


them feel particularly well- 
disposed to rush to his aid 

a gain 

That leaves a coterie of 
loyal friends, ja handful of 
whom have no longer any 
reputations to lose. 

There is Dick Morris, the 
former presidential adviser 
who .was himself ostracised 
after he wascaught with a 
prostitute. There is also 
Teddy Kennedy, the senator 
for Massachusetts and vet- 
eran of foe Chappaquiddick 
scandal, who has been offer- 
ing the president advice. 

The most loyal support 
both in and out of Congress, 
has come from African-Amer- , 
leans. The day before the 1 
president confessed his sins 
to file nation in August Chel- 
sea Clinton called for Rever- 
end Jesse Jackson. 

His first public apology 


since his televised statement 
of “regret” was at an event 
mmmpni fi rating the 35th an- 
niversary of Martin Luther 
King's “I have a dream” 
speech. 

Afterwards, John Lewis, 
the house representative and 
former civil rights activist 
from Georgia, said: "Mr Pres- 
ident my friend, my brother 
... I will stand with you from 
now until the end.” 

Mr Gore has offered sup- 
port and sympathy in equal 
measure, while trying to keep 
clear of the melee so that be 
can keep clean enough to suc- 
ceed the president in the year 
2000, if not sooner. 

But with the basic strategy 
still apparently unsettled, the 
White House is searching for 
what some aides are describ- 
ing as an nher- lawyer — a 
new member of Mr Clinton’s 


defence team who would 
serve as ambassador to Capi- 
tol Hifl and supervise the 
fight against im pga>rhmen t. 

Sources . said Mr Clinton’s 
lawyer David Kendall, who 
has retained tight control of 
legal strategy, and the White 
House deputy chief of staff 
John D. Podesta, who runs 
the political side of the dam- 
age-control operation, are 
looking for someone with ex- 
tensive congressional experi- 
ence, preferably a former 
member. 

Among those being consid- 
ered are former representa- 
tive James Jones,’ D-Ohio, 
who has also served as am- 
bassador to Mexico, and Vic 
Fazio, representative for D- 
Califomia. a member of the 
House leadership and a Clin- 
ton friend, who is retiring i 
from Congress this year. 


While Mr Clinton and his 
senior advisers look for some- 
one to command the anti-im- 
peachment corps, some White 
House officials frankly ac- 
knowledge a rising sense of 
helplessness and gloom about 
, the likely Impact of Mr 
Starr’s report on alleged per- 
jury and obstruction of Jus- 
tice by the president 

“On the one hand, it Is very 
difficult” said a senior White 
House official. “On the other 
hand, it is very Jibe rating, be- 
cause there’s nothing you can 
do.” 

Many believe the decisive 
moment will come once the 
Starr report is made public 
today. 

"Wbat is. this? We still don't 
know.” said one former Clin- 
ton strategist “Are we deal- 
ing with sin or are we dealing 
with crime?” 
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Futile plea for measured debate 




IN CONGRESS: Hardliners on 
either side mean Gingrich’s call 
for dignity will fall on deaf ears 




Mark Tran In Washington 
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H OUSE Speaker Newt 
Gingrich yesterday 
made a solemn appeal 
for Congress to behave with 
dignity and without acrimony 
as it begins to deliberate upon 
President Clinton's fate. But 
the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, charged with the task of 
considering im peachment , is 
a highly politicised body. 

Taking the unusual step of 
addressing the House from 
the Speaker's rostrum, Mr 
Gingrich declared: “Members 
engaging in debate must ab- 
stain from language that is 
personally offensive toward 
the president, including refer- 
ences to various types of un- 
ethical behavior. 

“The freedom of speech in 
debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives should never be de- 
nied or abridged,” he added. 


quoting from House rules. 
“But freedom of speech In de- 
bate does not mean licence to 
indulge in personal abuse or 
ridicule." 

Such pleas are likely to fell 
on deaf ears In the committee, 
polarised between diehard 
Democrats and Republicans. 
The committee’s task win be 
to review the Stair report and 
determine whether to recom- 
mend that the House should 
conduct an impeachment 
inquiry. 

The chairman of the 36- 
member panel is Henry Hyde, 
a silver-maned 74-year-old 
Congressman from Illinois. It 
falls upon him to shape the 
tone and and depth of any im- 
peachment proceedings. Mr 
Hyde was responsible for ban- 
ning federal funding of 
abortions, under an amend- 
ment that bears his nam p., 
and was considered a far- 
right conservative. But Mr 


Hyde appears positively mod- 
erate with the emergence of a 
new crop of rightwingers, no- 
tably Bob Barr, a two-term 
Georgia Republican. A former 
prosecutor and CIA analyst, 
Mr Barr has the distinction of 
being the most zealous anti- 
Clinton House member. He i 
filed a resolution in the House 
for an impeachment inquiry 
on Mr Clinton last November 
— two months before the 
Monica Lewinsky story hit 
the headlines. 

That resolution now has 22 
co-sponsors. Including Lind- 
sey Graham of South Caro- 
lina, another Judiciary Com- 
mittee member. Impeachment 
i seemed outlandish and Mr 
Barr was widely ridiculed at 
the time. Now he appears well 
ahead of the curve. 

At the opposite end of the 
spectrum Is Barney Frank, a 
liberal Democrat who de- 
lights in savaging the Repub- 
licans. Mr Frank could 
emerge as the president's 
chief defender, partly because 
his sister, Ann Lewis, is Mr 
Clinton's no aitminiraH^ ic di- 
rector at the White Bouse. 

“They're trying to impeach 


this guy for lying about his 
sex life. But you're talking to 
a guy who’s been criticised 
for not lying about my sex 
life. People say, Why don’t 
you go live your life and don't 
tell us about it,” said Mr 
Frank, who is gay. 

Mr Starr’s report is ex- 
pected to focus on evidence 
that the president committed 
perjury, obstruction of justice 
and abuse of power. Allies of 
Mr Starr say the report fo- 
cuses on evidence that the 
president committed perjury 
during the Paula Jones sexual 
harrassment case and again 
when he testified before the 
grand jury in August But 
even if Judiciary Committee 
members accept Mr Starr’s 
factual conclusions, they 
have to decide whether these 
constitute “high crimes and 
misdemeanours” that war- 
rant impeachment 

The constitution states that 
the president may be Im- 
peached by a majoriy of the 
House for "treason, bribery 
or other high crimes an d mis- 
demeanours” and removed 
from office by two-thirds of 
the Senate. 
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The Clinton crisis 


“Eight months ago, his words 
of contrition — plus full 
disclosure of his transgressions 
— might have sufficed. 

Today, they only grate.” 

USA Today 



Dark 



and dark 
mood in 
a final 
betrayal 


THE FIRST LADY: Now her 

marriage is ‘dead’ and women 
Democrats want her husband 
buried. Martin Kettle reports 



Wearing her new trademark dark glasses, Hillary Clinton Is seen in Limerick last week in one of the now rare public moments when she touches her husband photograph dan chung 


H illary Clinton’s 
failure to speak up 
on her husband’s 
behalf reflects a 
disastrous few 
weeks in their complex and 
much scrutinised marriage, 
observers who have spent 
long periods with the Clin- 
tons in recent days have told 
the Guardian. 

They say that the president 
and his wife have “a dead 
relationship”, with Mrs din- 
tori feeling utterly betrayed 
by her husband’s unfaithful- 
ness and lies about his sexual 
relationship with Monica Le- 
winsky. 

Mrs Clinton’s reluctance to 
forgive her husband either in 
private or in public is becom- 
ing a central issue in Mr Clin- 
ton’s battle to save his presi- 
dency. 

The president's advisers 
want Mrs Clinton to make the 
kind of "stand-by-your-man” 
speech and appearance that 
has served in the past Mrs 
Clinton’s refusal, at least so 
far, reflects an unprecedented 
private bitterness and anger, 
sources claim. 

The silence has become in- 
creasingly conspicuous, help- 
ing to emphasise the presi- 
dent's isolation not just from 
his wife but from the women 


voters who did so much to put 
him in the White House. 

. Mrs Clinton’s body lan- 
guage during her few recent 
public appearances has been 
minutely examined by watch- 
ers anxio us to glean (dues 
about her reactions to the ad- 
missions about Ms Lewinsky 
that Mr Clinton made last 
wnnth und er Questioning by 
investigators for. Kenneth 
Starr, the special prosecutor 
who has been looking Into Mr 
Clinton’s conduct 

Observers have repeatedly 
drawn attention to the physi- 
cal riicfanr-p MTS Clininn is 
keeping from her husband. 
They also point to her dark 
glasses, and her reluctance to 
provide the media with the 
traditional repertoire of cho- 
reographed public intimacies 
at which the Clintons were 
masters. 

Though Mrs Clinton has ac- 
companied the president on 
foreign tours to Russia and 
Ireland, to a omnii num- 
ber of public events in the 
United States, these appear- 
ances are seen by insiders as 
a purely public act When Mrs 
Clinton introduced the presi- 
dent at a Moscow event dur- 
ing the Russia tour, she foiled 
to rail him “my husband", as 
she usually does, referring to 


him as UflJ Clinton, the pres- 
ident of the United States”. 

On past occasions — no- 
tably over Gennifer Flowers’s 
assertions in 1902 that she 
had a long-running affair 
with Mr Clinton — Mrs Clin- 
ton rallied to her h usban d’s 
cause. 

After an intervening period 
in which she came to be seen 
as. the cynical back-seat 
driver of the Clinton presi- 
dency. accepting her hus- 
band’s affairs in return for 
the power he has won for her, 
Mrs Clinton is now widely 
viewed as a dignified and 
wronged woman who de- 
serves a better husband than 
she has got 

Her failure so for to res- 
pond to the Lewinsky scandal 
in the same supportive way 
that she- did in the flowers 
scandal is understood to be an 
accurate reflection of the feet 
that she has not forgiven Mr 
Clinton. She maintains that 

almost to the last he denied to 
heir — - as well as the courts 
and the nation — that allega- 
tions of sex with Ms Lewin- 
sky were true. 

Mr Clinton’s alleged failure 

to leveT with his wife matched 
his failure to level with his 
staff and bis supporters. This 
helps to explain wby what 


passes these days for a White 
House defence strategy seems 
to be having Utile impact on 
the many people who are bit- 
ter and disOliistaned. 

This bitterness is especially 
strong, and for Mr Clinton es- 
pecially dangerous, among 
Democratic Party women. 
One of the first senior women 
politicians to criticise the 
president. Senator Dianne 
Feinstein of "California, Is 
g*id to have told fellow sena- 
tors last week that Mr Clinton 
had looked her in the eye — 
and lied about Ms Lewinsky. 

Several other senior women 
in Congress have expressed 
their anger. Ms Feinstein — 
whom some say has an ulte- 
rior motive as a potential 
vice-presidential nominee in 
the event of an A1 Gore suc- 
cession — is for from atone. 
Barbara Boxer, another Cali- 
fornia s pnatn r, has attacked 
Mr Clinton for her own 
reasons; she Is running for re- 
election. And Ms Boxer’s 
daughter Is married to Mrs 
Clinton's younger brother. 

Another traditional Clinton 
supporter who has taken elec- 
tor ally motivated evasive 
action is Senator Carol Mose- 
ley-Braun of Illinois, the 
nation's only black woman 
senator. She is faring a diffi- 


Singing the blues for Bill 


THE PAPERS: 

A wide range of 
reaction, but 
support from an 
unexpected 
quarter 


00 300 


Mark Tr an In Washington 

I F PRESIDENT Clinton 
had time to wade through 

the editorials and com- 
mentaries on his plight, 
he will have found encourage- 
ment from an unexpected 
quarter, William Safire, one 
of his most trenchant critics. 
Writing in the New -ork 

Times, in a column headlined 
Hang in There, MrSaE** 
wrote: “Clinton should stay 
right where he is because the 
people elect presidents di- 
rectly for a fixed term of four 
years. Our decision cannot oe 
reversed by a parliamentary 

vote of confidence- Resigning 

— even entertainingthe Idea 

weakens the office ana 

undermines the systan.” 

George Will, another Clin- 
ton critic, was not so genue 
with the president pointing 
out the damage that .be has 

done to his party. Chntflnte 
undoing the Democrats ardu- 
ous 30-year climb back from 
perception of strangeness. 
Remember the turmoil of the 
1968 convention, acid, am- 
nesty and abortion. 
Democrats are represented ny 
a man who represents toe 
doctrine of permissible perju- 
ries, innocuous lies and oral 

sex In the workplace/' 

The New York Post takes 
uu this theme of Mr Clinton s 
damage to his party, saying 



Hold the front page’. . .the US media give saturation coverage to the White House scandal 


the more he tries, the worse 
he makes it for the politicians 
In his own party. “The bipar- 
tisan Battleground poll tells 
the story. Those who are 
likely to vote in November 
favour Republicans over 
Democrats by 13 per cent . . . 
After months in which Bill 
Clinton could do no wrong, it 
now appears he can do no 
right." 

There was not much solace 
tor Mr Clinton elsewhere, al- 
though there were calls for 
Congress to proceed fairly. 
The Los Angeles Times 
echoed Mr Gingrich’s call for 
fairness as Congress begins to 
debate the president's fate. 
"Those who will sit hi judg- 
ment on Clinton, and who be- 
lieve th fl » his conduct has dis- 
graced the presidency must 
take care that their own 
anger or zeal for political gain 


does not disgrace Congress,” 
the paper declared. 

USA Today expresses its ir- 
ritation at the president's 
new-found contrition. It notes 
Mr Clinton’s pledge to 
"redeem, the trust of all the 
American people" In Florida 
this week, bat wishes the 
president had crime dean in 
January, when the Monica 
Lewinsky scandal broke. 

“Eight months ago, those 
words — phis foil disclosure 
of his transgressions — might 
have sufficed. Today, they 
only grate." 

On a satirical note, Calvin 
Train penned this ditty for 
the Nation magazi n e: 

/ got the physical relation- 
ship that wasn’t real 
Appropriate blues 
Because this pretty little 
number made an offer 
That 1 couldn't refuse. 


I'd 


So, well, foolishly I told her 
yes. 

Who would know she’d hold 
on to the dress? j 
Who would | know 
have to corffess ■ 

To some technically non-sex 
caress? ' 

And now they’re writing in 
the papers that you 
Might hear me say my 

nrlimre 

And I remember when it 
happened, at that/ 

Moment, thinking, ‘What’s 
there to lose?* 

I got the physical relation- 
ship that wasn’t real 
Appropriate blues. 


Updates on the Starr repot w3 be 
amiable throughout today on 
http: 

//reportsfluardten^cu*A*rton/ 
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cult re-election contest in less 
than two months, and is 
likely to be defeated unless 
she puts distance between 
herself and Mr Clinton. 

Throughout the administra- 
tion and across American 
politics, women are uneasily 
trying to weigh the same con- 
flicts. Do they stand by a pres- 
ident who has been a consis- 
tent supporter of women’s 
rights, not least the im- 
mensely divisive abortion 
Issue, or do they voice their 
outrage and indignation at 
such male behaviour? Many 
would rather not face the 


question, and there have been 
repeated accusations against 
feminist leaders — such as 
Patricia Ireland, head of the 
National Organisation of Wo- 
men — that they are evading 
the challenge by their appar- 
ent ambivalence. 

Two of Mr Clinton’s senior 
cabinet members have so far 
kept silent too, alter earlier 
rallying resolutely-behind the > 
president's denials. He secre- 
tary of state. Madeleine Al- 
bright, and the health secre- 
tary, Donna Shalala. both 
emerged from a White House 
cabinet meeting in January to 


express their belief in Mr 
Clinton's denials. Both were 
under pressure to emerge 
from yesterday's cabinet 
meeting to say where they 
stand now. 

Underpinning many of 
these anxieties is the Demo- 
crats* awareness that their 
party continues to command 
a disproportionate level of 
support among women — and 
that the loss of that support 
would have shattering effects 
on a party that many believe 
is sliding gradually into his- 
toric minority status. 

Bill Clinton won the presi- 


dency in 1992 because 54 per 
cent of American women 
voted for him, compared with 
43 per cent of men. If men 
alone had voted in 1996. Bob 
Dole would be in the White 
House today. 

Latest polls show that the 
Democrats' lead among wo- 
men has all but evaporated. 
Behind many of the moves 
underway in Washington is 
the realisation that women 
are more important to the 
Democratic Party than Bill 
Clinton is. That sort of weigh- 
ing of relative values is what 
Hillary Clinton is facing too. 
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Second media group enters race for slice of soccer action □ Aston Villa says it is also in takeover talks with a communications rm 

Carlton sets its sights on Gunners 


Janlne Gibson 
Media Correspondent 


T HE football owner- 
ship stakes rose an- 
other notch yester- 
day, when Carlton 
Communications 
bunched a.- bid to tie up 
Arsenal, lait year’s winners 
of the FA Cup and Premier- 
ship double. 

Carlton's swoop came a day 
<ifter its digital rival. Rupert 
Murdoch's BSkyB. confirmed 
a £623 million takeover of 
Manchester United. 

The media group which 
owns the ITV company Carl- 
ton Television insisted the 
Arsenal negotiations were “at 
an early stage". But In a joint 
statement issued late yester- 
day. the two confirmed that 
the talks could lead to an offer 
— believed to be around £275 
million — for the club. 

insiders suggest talks have 
been going on for some time, 
hut tlie statement said 
.Arsenal and Carlton had had 
a “very- preliminary discus- 
sion on ways the two compa- 
nies can work together". 

It continued; "These talks 
are too preliminary in nature 
to assess the probability of 
any outcome. One possible 
outcome could be an offer 
Ivins made by Carlton for 
Arsenal." 

Carlton, which is believed 
tu have held discussions with' 
a number of other clubs, was 
forced In make the announce- 
ment after speculation about 
its plans. 

As with Sky's deal, a Carl- 
ton deal with Arsenal would 
be less a meeting of minds 
than one of necessity between 



Deal depends 
on ‘big four’ 

A RSENAL should be eas- 
ier to buy than Man- 
chester United because just 
four people own 70 per cent 
of the shares. The largest 
shareholder, Danny Fisz- 
man, owns 28 per cent. And 
the Gunners can only be 
taken over if two of the 
four agree to sell.. 

Financial institutions 
own 60 per cent of Man- 
chester United, giving them 
the final say. 

Most Arsenal shares not 
held by the top four are 
held by fans. They can be 
bought and sold through a 
small stockbroker, J P Jen- 
kins. And there are only 
56.000 — worth £4,000 each 
in yesterday’s deals — com- 
pared with the 260 million 
Man Utd shares for which 
BSkyB offered 2-i Op per 
share. 

Tom McGhie 


broadcaster and football club 
wishing to profit from tele- 
vised matches. 

. The ambiguity of the joint 
statement shows the extent to 
which Sky's deal caught 


media groups and football 
clubs on the hop, Carlton, 
which has been talking to sev- 
eral London-based clubs, is 
rumoured to have been plan- 
ning a clutch of football deals. 
It is also understood to have 
backed off from the chance to 
take over Arsenal’s troubled 
neighbour. Spurs. 

Sky’s move has forced Carl- 
ton on to the defensive. There 
is at least as much rivalry be- 
tween Carlton and Sky as 
there Is between Arsenal and 
Manchester United. Last 
year. Carlton formed a con- 
sortium with the Mirror 
Group to try and outbid the 
satellite broadcaster for the 
rights to the Premier League. 

Carlton’s war with Sky is 
over their rival digital TV 
services, due to launch this 
year. Digital Is the pr imar y 
reason behind the football 
feeding frenzy, and Sky has 
already claimed one victory: 
its digital satellite offering 
will launch first on October L 

Carlton Communications is 
built on acquisition and 
chairman Michael Green Is 
investing heavily in digital 
terrestrial TV through a 80 
per cent stake in ON digital. 
But the City has been looking 
for a new Carlton acquisition 
For some months. Since buy- 
ing out the Rank film library 
and winning the bid to launch 
digital, the group has been 
relatively quiet and its share 
price has suffered. 

Analysts regard a tie-up 
with Arsenal in the same 
light as Sky’s deal with Man- 
chester United. The advan- 
tages Sky is thought to have 
gained in pay per view, any 
potential European Super 
League and the Premier 



Business as usual yesterday at Arsenal’s north London ground, despite reports of a £275 million takeover bid for the Highbury club photograph.- sean smith 


League, apply equally to 
Carlton. 

For Arsenal, a cash injec- 
tion also makes sense. The 
club is constrained at its 
35.000-seat Highbury ground, 


and partigr thia year ap- 
proached Wembley with a 
view to moving to toe sta- 
dium after its redevelopment 
It later withdrew. Graham 
Bell, analyst at broker Wil- 



liams de Broe, said yesterday: 
“Over the nwdintp term if 
they are going to move they' 
will need support from a 
major player.” 

Share prices began to rise 
yesterday morning. Arsenal, 
which is not a fully-listed 
company, was valued on 
Wednesday at £162.4 million. 
It finished toe day 38 per cent 
up, at £224 million. Another 
London dub Chelsea also saw 


the benefit with a 13 per cent 
rise in share price: while 
Carlton’s shares dropped 2p 
to dose at 428p. 

Carlton and Arsenal's pre- 
emptive statement yesterday 
did nothing to halt specula- 
tion about other Premier 
League clubs and media 
groups. The Granada Group 
— Carlton’s partner in ON 
digital— refused to make any 
comment about football. 


One, probably uninten- 
tional, side-effect of Carlton’s 
announcement is that it may 
t*kp the heat off Murdoch and 
Sky. The public interest argu- 
ment a gains t Sky's deal with 
Manchester United is greatly 
diluted by the possibility of a 
rival broadcaster also taking 
an influential seat at the top 
of toe Premier League. 
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Board men on the brink 
of a lucrative deal 


Stuart Millar on 
the financial 
players- behind 
a winning team 

HHEKE is a saying popu- 

9 lar in the Highbury cor- 

9 rldors of power. The 
Arsenal board, the directors 
like to claim, meets about five 
times a year. Unless there is 
trouble, in which case it 
meets four times. 

The rule of thumb not only 
reveals a conceit understand- 
able in an institution once 
regarded so secure it was 
seen as English football's 
equivalent of the Bank of Eng- 
land. It also underlines the ex- 
tent to which the operations 
of the organisation effectively 
rest in the hands of a few key 
individuals. And principal 
among them is the vice-chair- 
man, David Dein. 

His involvement is not ap- 
parent on paper. He holds nei- 
ther the top title nor the larg- 
est shareholding. But there is 
no doubt that Dein has been 
the driving force behind vir- 
tually every recent develop- 
ment at the club. From the 
rebuilding of the Clock End to 
the negotiations with Cartton, 
each bears his fingerprints. 

Nor Is his influence con- 
fined to football in London 
N5. Dein was in the vanguard 
when five English clubs 
pushed for toe establishment 
of the Premier League. He is 
also a member of numerous 
domestic and intematinnal 
football committees — a fac- 
tor which may explain his 
public antipathy towards a 
rebel European Super League 
despite his support for 
reformed European 
competition. 

Described by his friend 
Sam Hammam. the Wimble- 
don chairman, as the “most 



David Dein: lifelong fan and 
the power behind the scene 

influential figure in the mod- 
ern game”, his attitude to 
Carlton’s advances therefore 
will be decisive. 

Dein. aged 55, grew up as an 
Arsenal fan. With money 
from the fruit business he and 
his brother had es tablishe d, 
he joined toe board during 
the 1982-83 season paying 
£290,250 for 1,161 uni-«arqpd 
Arsenal shares — then 16.6 

per cent of the dub. 

Until his arrival, the board 
had been the preserve of the 
old money establishment and 
the professional classes; Dein 
was new money. 

By 1991. be had become toe 
largest shareholder with 42 
per cent of the shares. But the 
collapse of his other business 
interests forced him to relin- 
quish some of his investment 
to Daniel Fiszman, a long- 
time friend and Gunners fan 
who had joined the board in 
1992. 

It was a shrewd move. With 
Dein’s share reduced to 14 per 
cent, Fiszman became the 
largest shareholder. But the 
vice-chairman retained his 
power. ‘The deal was made 
on the understanding that 


they speak with one mind.” 
said Alex Fynn, a football 
consultant who has advised 
Dein professionally and writ- 
ten on Arsenal. “Dein sets the 
strategy and Fiszman sup- 
ports him.” 

Fiszman is a reclusive 
multi-millionaire whose for- 
tune comes principally from 
his diamond trading business 
In Hatton Garden, London. & 
is also involved in more than 
a dozen other companies. 

If Carlton's reported £275 
millio n offer does mater ialise 
and' is accepted. Dein stands 
to make around £58 will inn 
from his 11.912 shares, while 
Fiszman would net around 
£75 million from his holding 
of 15,429 shares. 

The other large shareholder 
Richard Carr, a City barrister 
with 9,893 shares, would 
make £46 million, while he 
and his brother. Clive, would 
make a further £23 million 
from toe 4.842 shares they 
jointly own. 

Club chairman Peter HIU- 
Wood's 348 shares would net 
him £1.7 million while Ken 
Friar, the managing director 
who has been with the club 
since 1950, would make 
£982,000 from his 200 shares, 
the same as Sir Roger Gibb, a 
long-time friend ofHHI-Wood. 

Yet it is not the potential 
for vast personal gains alone 
which make it likely tha t the 
board would accept an offer 
from Carlton. Not only must 
it remain in the hunt for top 
players, it also faces a mas- 
sive outlay to either redeve- 
lop Highbury or finance a 
new stadium elsewhere. 

Despite hia cr edential s as a 
ten, Dein has never been 
cherished by the Arsenal 
faithful. With last season’s 
double success, came a warm- 
ing of attitudes. But it is on 
his handling of the Carlton 
issue that his reputation and 
that of the rest of the board 
now depends. 


Old goals and jump’n’pump 


Review 


VivekChaudhary 


Manchester United 
Television 

T HE digital age about to 
revolutionise football on 
television kicked off last 
night with a three-year-old 
match and a bit of 
Jump’n’pump, 

Manchester United Televi- 
sion, the world's first seven- 
day-a-week football Club chan- 
nel, went on air with a 
schedule that would hardly 
have excited even the most ar- 
dent ten. 

The £io million channel, set 
UP by the dub and BSkyB, is 
seen by many as the precursor 
of a pay per view channel fea- 
turing United’s games. News 


of the channel was announced 
four weeks ago, before this 
week's BSkyB takeover 

drama, and many fear it is the 

shape of things to come for the 

country’s top football dobs. 
By owning their own chan- 
nels. they will have complete 
control over televising their 
games. The deal between 
BSkyB and the Premier 
League for televising matches 
runs out in 200L 

At toe moment MUTV. as it ' 
is known, does not have the 
right to show United's first 
tea m ga m es. Yesterday, sub- 
scribers were treated to 90 
minutes of United against 
Coventry, played in 1995, fol- 
lowed by 15 minutes of an aer- 
obics show, Jump'nTump. 

If that was not enough, 
there was also a 30-minute 
special on the career of de- 
fender Gary PaBister, who no 
longarplays for United. For 
those who missed the first 


j; 


screening at 7.30pm it was 

repeated at llpm. 

Chief executive Paul Ridley 
said the schedule is likely to 
change after feedback from 
subscribers, who are being 
asked to pa y £4^ 9 per month 
to receive MUTV. 

A half-hour live news bulle- 
tin, to be a daily feature, gave 
the latest news on the BSkyB 
takeover. Mr Ridley said: **We 
wont be able to televise Un it- 
ed’s games until 3001 or unless 
something dramatic happ ens 
to the deal between Sky and 
the Premier League. 

"In an ideal world we would 
love to show live games. But 

we are setting out to give fens 
access to the club, MUTV will 
help bring them closer to 
Manchester United.” 

The channel broadcast 
from a studio inside United’s 
Old Trafford ground, wiH be 
available to subscribers 
around the world. 
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‘This is more 
important 
than the 
personalities 
involved. 

This is 

not about me 
or David 
Trimble. It’s 
about our 
children 
and it’s about 
our future’ 

Gerry Adams 



Sinn Fein president Gerry A d a m s, left, and Ulster First Minister David Trimble reporting to the press on their cordial, constructive first meeting PHOTOGRAPHS JUSTIN KEHNOGHAN 


‘It is an 
inevitable 
fact whether 
here or at 
Westminster 
that you 
have to meet 
and work 
with a range 
of people 
and they 
are not all 
angels’ 

David Trimble 


No handshakes but they did make history 
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deal 
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John Mullin on the moment 
when Gerry Adams and David 
Trimble met face to face, 
ending a 75 year stand-off 


I N a drinks room deco- 
rated in tasteful pink and 
cream, the two men were 
alone at last. Gone were 
colleagues, advisers' and 
note-takers. They spoke for 35 
min utes, truly momentous 
times. ~ ■. . ' 

One, a former, academic, 
lawyer; the other, a one-time 
barman. Today, they lead Ul- 
ster Unionism and Irish 
republicanism, and this was 
the first time those incum- 
bents bad met in three-quar- 
ters of a century. 


David Trimble, Northern 
Ireland’s First Minister, and 
Gerry Adams. Sirm Fein pres- 
ident still have to shake 
hands, but their fiace-to-face 
meeting was civil enough. 
They even took the opportu- 
nity to try out' each other's 
first names. 

Nothing much was decided. 
The decommissioning of IRA 
weapons is still the 
stumbling-block as Sinn Fein 
pushes to join the power-shar- 
ing executive; and those 
issues d ominat ed the conver- 


sation. But that the meeting 
took place at all was progress. 

Both men searched for posi- 
tive descriptions of their en- 
counter. They agreed it was 
cordial, constructive, and 
business-like. 

Stormont was so long the 
citadel of Unionist power, and 
Mr Adams skipped down the 
magnificent staircase in Par- 
liament Buildings without 
even a glance at the statue of 
Lord Craigavon, who was, as 
Sir James Craig, the first 
prime minister of the North- 
ern Ireland- • • 

Mr Adams praised Mr 
Trimble, "the first Ulster 
Unionist leader to meet a 
Sinn Fein leader head-to-head 
since Sir James negotiated 
with Michael Collins in 1922. 
He believed no other member 
of Mr Trimble’s party could 


have brought it so Gar so 
quickly. 

Mr Adams said: “He is a 
man 1 can do business with; 
he is a man I have to do busi- 
ness with; and he is a man 
who I win do business with. 
This is more important than 
the personalities involved. 

“This is not about me or 
David Trimble. It's about our 
children and it’s about our 
future." 

Mr Trimble was waving an 
olive branch too, and he had 
left off his favoured barbed 
wire wrapping for it EDs 
words on deco mmi ssioning 
were measured, clothed In the 
language of reason. 

He avoided using the term 
“terrorists’’. He made it dear 
he was not seeking their “sur- 
render” or “humiliation”. 

He said: “There is a realisa- 


tion among all those people 
who have been involved in 
paramilitary activity that it is 
all going to end. It’s all ending 
now and we must therefore 
see in a reasonably short time 
the inevitable dealing with 
the consequences." 

He surprised nationalist 
opinion. He announced that 
the first meeting of the North- 
South ministerial council, 
long-resisted by Unionists, 
would take place within the 
next month or so. 

Mr Trimble even managed 


something approaching a Joke 
when asked whether he was 
comfortable meeting Mr Ad- 
ams. He said; “It is an inevita- 
ble feet whether here or at 
Westminster that you have to 
meet and work with a range 
of people and they are not all 
angels.” 


Both men knew their bi-lat- 
eral meeting was a boil which 
had to be lanced. They feared 
there might be a resulting 
wound, vulnerable to attack 
from hardline Unionists. 

But hardline Unionist reac- 
tion was muted. The critics in 
Mr Trimble’s political back- 
yard believe he will sit in gov- 
ernment with Sinn Fein be- 
fore the IRA hands in any of 
its weapons. They point out, 
as does Mr Adams, that the 
Good Friday Agreement 
makes no explicit linkage. 
But they seem resigned to it. 

The Trimble-A d a m s meet- 
ing followed a more formal 
summit, with civil servants 
and secretaries. It lasted 40 
minutes. 

Then. Mr Trimble faced Mr 
Adams and his colleagues, 
Alex Maskey and Bairbre de 


Brun, across the mahogany 
table of bis sumptuous pri- 
vate dining room. He was 
Hanked by Seamus Mahon. 
Deputy First Minister. 

Mr Trimble and Mr Adams 
stepped away from everyone 
else into the ante-room, used 
for dinner guests to enjoy 
aperitifs. Although they 
hardly left as bosom chums, 
both were clearly pleased. 

In the choreographed push 
for progress, no one was 
much surprised that Ronnie 
Flanagan. RUC Chief Consta- 
ble. took the opportunity to 
announce just as the meeting 
was taking place that he was 
ending all weekend security 
patrols In Belfast. That means 
there will no more routine 
military patrols in the city. 

Mr Flanagan confirmed 
that troop levels could soon 


be cut, paving the way for 
IRA decommissioning. There 
are 16,000 soldiers In North- 
ern Ireland. 

It was Mr Adams who 
turned to his dictionary of 
quotations to describe yester- 
day’s meeting. It was. he said, 
the first step of the journey he 
hoped would lead to national- 
ists, Unionists, republicans 
and loyalists peacefully coex- 
isting. 

Be quoted from Abraham 
Lincoln's second inaugural 
address in 1865 as the Ameri- 
can civil war ended. “With 
malice towards none; with 
charity for all; with firmness 
in the right ... let us strive on 
to finish the work we are in: 
to bind up the nation’s 
wounds ... to do all which 
may achieve ... a just and a 
lasting peace.” 
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Soccer ‘hard man’ 
Vfnnie facing jail 


AlmTnwto 
Home Affairs Editor 


R ISING film star and 
QPR footballer Vin- 
nie Janes — the "viJ- 
Lain with a heart of 
gold" in the new British 
movie Lock, Stock and Two 
Smoking Barrels — now faces 
the prospect of jail for alleg- 
edly failing to take his 
punishment 

The Welsh International 
with the "hard man" reputa- 
tion both on and off the pitch 
is to be prosecuted for alleg- 
edly failing to comply with 
the 100 hours' community ser- 
vice he was ordered to carry 
out for punching, kicking and 
biting a former neighbour, 
Timothy Gear. 

Jones was convicted in 
June of assaulting Mr Gear 
after hammering on his door 
late at night to complain 
abou t the removal of a stile 
from his land. A former brick- 
layer and decorator, he was 
ordered to paint local schools, 
hospitals and council build- 
ings near his home in Hemel 
Hempstead, Hertfordshire. He 
avoided a jail sentence after 
St Albans magistrates were 



Vinnie Jones, who denies 

breaching a coart order 

told he would be dismis sed as 
QPR’s assistant manager if he 
were imprisoned. 

Geoff Dobson. Hertford- 
shire's chief probation offi- 
cer, last night confirmed that 
fresh court action is to be 
taken against Jones. The Pro- 
bation Service has already 
told a court that his commu- 
nity service order has been 
breached on three occasions, 
although thi« is denied by his 


lawyers. 'T can confirm that 
breach proceeding^ have been 
instigated but I am unable to 
comment any- farther in ad- 
vance of court proceedings," 
said Mr Dobson. 

But true to form Jones has 
tried to get his retaliation in 
first 

He went to court last week 
to try to get the community 
service order revoked. His 
lawyer complained to the 
magistrates that details of his 
work placement painting a 
local school were leaked and 
he was pictured in a national 
newspaper. Jones had refused 
to take part in an official 
photo opportunity when he 
started his sentence — unlike 
Eric Cantona. The magis- 
trates will made a decision an 
this issue in November. 

The threat facing Jones was 
confirmed on the day that the 
Commons home affairs select 
co mmitte e complained that 
community sentences bad to 
be enforced stringently, and it 
was unacceptable that action 
was taken against only one in 
four of those who breached 
probation orders. The MPs 
wanted to see offenders who 
flagrantly breached commu- 
nity sentences sent to prison. 



Peter Goodwin arranges some of the oak timbers which have been replaced by new ones on HMS Victory in Portsmouth dockyard. The old timbers 
from what was Nelson’s flagship at the Battle of Trafalgar in*1805 may be cat up and used to make souvenir key rings photograph- Roger bamber 
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Scheme to cut 
bowel cancer! 

THE first pilot projects that could lead to nationwide screening 
for bowel cancer and cut the death toll of 20,000 people a year 
were announced by the Government yesterday. 

Rnrarri ranmr in thi* wonri mrmrt miiAA of fanggr 

deaths In the UK, after lung cancer. Part of the reason for the 
high death ton is the embarrassment factor — many people, 
especially men, are reluctant to go to a doctor with symptoms 
which include rectal bleeding and diarrhoea. 

Yesterday the Health Minister Tessa JoweU announced a £2.5 
million. scheme for two pilots, in England and Scotland, to see 
whether people will cooperate with a screening programme 
which involves sending test kits to people’s homes. 

"Bowel, or colorectal, cancer is a serious problem," she said. 
"We have already made an extra £10 million available for faster 
access to diagnosis and treatment of this terrible disease, and 
now we are moving to the next stage. These pilot sites will give 
us the opportunity to gauge wh£ ' her a national bowel cancer 
scr eenin g programme would be feasible and acceptable to the 
public. — Sarah Boseley 


Paedophile’s promise 

A PAEDOPHILE who will be released from prison next week has 
agreed not to return to his home village where one afhis victims 
still lives, police said yesterday. Rhys Hughes will be freed on 
Monday after serving six years afa 10-year sentence for raping 
and molesting children aver a period of more than an yuarc 

Because he was jailed before the introduction of the 1991 
Criminal Justice Act he cannot be forced to accept supervision on 
his release. Hughes, aged 65, was convicted in 1992 after a reign of 
terror which lasted from 1957 to 1991. 

Among his victims was a four-year-dd girl who Is now In her 
teens and still lives in the same village- a statement r eleased Try 
Thames Valley police said Hughes was aware erf the strong public 
feeling and had no {dans to return to his home In Sonning 
Common. Oxfordshire. 


Shayler gets 
aid review 

FORMER MB agent David 
Shayler, right, yesterday won 
a judicial revie w of a refusal 
to gra nt him legal aid to resist 
extradition to Britain. 

John W arTham director of 
Liberty, Is representing him 
but has only been paid some 
expenses. Shayler was jaffed in 
France at Britain's request, 

aflw riaiming tn haoa a yiiWy 

of malpractice within MB. He 
was refused legal aid last 
month because he has not been 
charged with an catenae. 


Labour names spokesman 

MICH AEL Q a»«qj,aie former aide to John Prescott who became 
a top Westminster lobbyist, was last night appointed Labour’s 
chlsTspokasman in succession to David HB1, but only to see toe 
party through this autumn’s political hurdles. 

Mr Graven, aged 3 9. has beena f.ahra nr Party m em h prginr»»>w» 

worked for Mr Prescott for most of fl» 1980s and was 
iatg- ch fllrTi i fm of the Labour Coordinating Committee, the witp . 
Benmte group which swung bdrind Neil Kinnnck* R early moves 

to modernise Labour aft® - repeated election defeats, 
hi 198 7 he jo ined Market Access, one of the biggest lobbying 
nns working around Westminster and Whitehall, emerging as 
S managmK director tn TAOS, fait Fibs trirre TeO — Michael 
Wrote 
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POLICE are investigating the deathof a 12-year-old boy who is 
Mtevedtohavehangedhimsdfmihe bathroom afhis home. 

GaryAgnew had Just started his first tenn at secondary school 
O ffi c i a ls denied be was being boBieiL He was found d ead hy hie 
mottototfa eirhame tatbe Drumcfcapd district of Glasgow, 

AGlasgaw city councfl spokesman sai± “As far as we are 

Gary was 

very happy at the school Apparently his death was a total 
mysterytothe school and they are very upsetabout it” 
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Smalls crimes 

AN underwear thief caught stealing from a washing 1™ Had 
amassed a stock of 10 ,000 Hems over five years, police said 
yesterday. Officers discovered a room in Wembley, north London, 
four feet deep with knickers, bras* vests and tights. The unnamed 
man has been charged with theft. 
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Martin Wain w right 


T HE £5 note may have 
to be enlarged to in- 
clude two forgotten 
heroes of steam, 
following the discovery of 
documents which shed new 
light cm the role of George 
Stephenson. 

The Geordie was as good, 
if not better, at PR as at lo- 
comotive engineering, ac- 
cording to historians at 
Beamish Museum, County 
Durham, dose to the track 
where the country’s first 
steam passenger sendees 
began in 1825. 

Documents from archives 
in Durham and Newcastle 
upon Tyne wfU be revealed 

to a conference today, sug- 
gesting that two more mod- 
est Tyneside engineers 
were crucial to Stephen- 
son’s development of Loco- 
motion No 1, the engine 
which pulled the first train 
between Darlington and 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

“We are Just trying to set 
the record straight,*' said 1 
Andy Guy. who has direc - 1 
ted five years of research 1 
from Beamish, the coun- 
try’s largest Industrial mu- . 
seam. “It Is already known 
that Stephenson was fam- 
ous fbr exaggeration. This 
will show that although he 
is a key figure, his influ- 
ence has been 
exaggerated.” 

Hie documents add to a 
growing belief that two 
other men should be 
squeezed on to the fiver — 
Tyneside engineer William 
Chapman and the technical 
director of Lord London- 


Locomotive of the first steam pass e ng e r train, which ran between Stockton-on-Tees and Darlington, County Durham 


derry’s mines north of New- 
castle, John Buddie. Mr 
Guy will tell today’s Inter- 
national Early Railways 
Conference at Durham uni- 
versity that the two men 
paved the way fbr the Loco- 
motion, and the mare fam- 
ous Rocket, in the early 
1800 s. 

Chapman was a North 
Yorkshire Quaker who 
played a big role in the in- 
dustrialisation of Tyneside 
and joined Buddie in im- 
proving mining railway lo- 
comotive designs. The doc- 
uments suggest that both 
men were closely Involved 
with Stephenson on the 
early engine My Lord in 
1814, although receiving no 
public credit. 

Mr Guy said they should 
have their share of the 
limelight. “This gives ns all 
the more reason to be 
proud of the rich railway 
history of the North-east,” 
he said. 

The widening of credit 
was welcomed yesterday by 
other historians, who will 
join delegates from the US, 
Europe and the Far East at 
today's conference. Steves 
Dyke, curator of the Dar- 
lington Railway Centre and 
Museum, said Stephenson 
often overshadowed others 
who deserve more atten- 
tion than history gives 
them.” 

Alan Pearce, manager of 
the Timothy Hackworth 
Museum In Shildon, 
County Durham, said that 
within the world of history 
it was accepted that a lot of 
achievements credited to 
George Stephenson were 
not his. 


George Stephenson, who took credit from other pioneers 

Historians 
insist that 
Stephenson 
should share 
the limelight 
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MPs declare 
end to ‘jail 
works’ idea 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Edxtor 


U P TO 20,000 prison 
inmates should be 
released and dealt 
with more effectively 
by being placed on commu- 
nity punishments, an all- 
party group of MPs said 
yesterday. 

The Commons home affairs 
select committee report 
warns that the huge rise in 
the prison, population over 
the last' five years to more: 
than 66,000 "is unsustain- 
able”. it adds: “Unless it is 
halted — and In due course 
reversed — it will end badly.” 

Chris Muffin, the commit- 
tee chairman, said the report 
had been unanimous: “I 
would like to think that this 


‘Prison is only an 
effective and very 
expensive means 
of containment* 

report marks the formal end 
erf the ‘prison works’ philoso- 
phy. Prison is only an 
effective and very expensive 
means of containment When 
prisoners are released, as 90 
per cent of them will be. they 
don’t necessarily emerge -as 
better h uman beings. All our 
witnesses, including the Lord 
Chief Justice, the bead of the 
Prison Service and the Chief 
Inspector of Prisons, took the 
same view." 

The MPs say however that 
it is essential there are credi- 
ble alternatives. They even 
recommend investigating the 
idea of “weekend jafi” for 
convicted offenders who have 
jobs and families. 

The MPs endorsed esti- 
mates by the Chief Inspector 
of Prisons. Sir David Rams- 
botham, that one in four in- 
mates, the less serious crimi- 
nals. need not be in prison. 


They indude 70 per cent of 
women inmates, and many of 
those jailed for drug misuse 
fbr whom treatment outside 
prison is far more effective in 
breaking their habits. At a 
cost of E24J271 a year to keep 
each inmate, more than £500 
million a year is spent on 
needlessly jailing these 
prisoners. 

The MPs also criticise the 
ignorance of judges and mag- 
istrates regarding community 
punishments run by their 
local probation services, and 
attack the lack 3f Tigour in 
the enforcement of some pro- 
bation and community ser- 
vice orders. If community 
sentences are to be credible, 
Say the MPs, they must be en- 
forced stringently. “It is 
therefore entirely unaccept- 
able that local probation ser- 
vices are, an average, taking 
' action where offenders 
breach their probation orders 
in barely a quarter of cases." 
They recommend that offend- 
ers who flagrantly break the 
terms of their community 
sentences should in future be 
sent to prison. 

They also want to see a na- 
tionwide use of experimental 
schemes for home curfews en- 
forced by electronic tagging, 
and the renaming of “commu- 
nity service.- orders” as “crim- 
inal work orders” to dispel 
I any idea they are voluntary. 

The report was welcomed by 
probation chiefe and penal 
reformers, but the Police 
Superintendents’ Association 
was concerned that the report 
was driven by 'cost savings 
rather than combating crime. 

However Paul Cavadino erf 
the National Association for 
the Care and Resettlement of 
Offenders said it was a report 
of enormous political signifi- 
cance that marked the death 
knell of “.prison works" 
policies. 

“It is the clearest all-party 
statement for several years of 
the futility of jailing more 
and more offenders in in- 
creasingly overstretched pris- 
ons.” said Mr Cavadino. 


Heavier fines proposed for 
damaging the environment 


S arah HaH 

V ANDALS and- landowners 
who damage Britain’s 
most environmentally impor- 
tant habitats risk tougher pen- 
alties under government pro- 
posals announced yesterday. 

The penalty for damaging 
Sites of Special Scientific In- 
terest (SSSIs) will rise from 
the current maximum oi 
fisQO to an estimated £5,ooo. 

Courts will also make of- 
fenders repair damage tap 
cause while landowners who 
neglect SSSIs could be forced 
to give them up, the Environ- 
ment Minister. Michael 
Meacher. proposed yesforday. 

Tfcp safeguards, announceo 
in a consultation 
improve protection ae 
5,000 sites in England and 
Wales. More than 300 sites are 
damaged each year in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales. 
Nearly half are suffering from 
mismanagement or neglect in 
England alone. Suc^destrac-. 
tlon affects endangered species 
such as the otter, dormouse, 
red squirrel and taajf . 

The proposals wffl also end 
automatic compensation ar 

lando wners who a E re€ 

carry out work damaging 


their land. Money should only 
be paid to ensure land is ap- 
propriately managed, the con- 
sultation paper says. 

Unveiling the proposals, Mr 
Meacher said penalties for de- 
liberate damage to SSSIs foil 
for below those for damaging 
a listed building. Penalties for 
environmental damage were 
lucficruously low and did not 
act as a deterrent 
He said the Government 
was addressing the under- 
mining of SSSJ payments by 
European Common Agricul- 
tural Policy provisions. 
Farm e rs can gain 10 times 
more in EU subsidy for grow- 
ing flax than for leaving land 
in its natural state - 
Friends of the Earth, an en- 
vironmental pressure group, 
3 ^ the measures went 60 per 
cent of the way to addressing 
the problem, but it was disap- 
pointed that there were no 
specific -proposals to protect 
threatened species or the ma- 
rine environment 
“Environmen ministers 
have nailed their colours 
firwfly to the mast but until 
the Prime Minister allows the 
time to change the law, the 
destruction will continue, 
the policy and campaigns di- 
rector, Tony Juniper, said. 



Gary GWtterontRidecanrty egtordfly , where he apy>«t«>d nwiw Irk tp«1 name, Paul Francis Gadd photograph: barby Batchelor 

Airports should become ‘showcases for Britain* 


Lucy Ward 

PotKIeal Correspondent 

H eathrow and Gatwick 
airports should be 
spruced up and turned into 
showcases of modem British 
art and technology to update 
the nation’s dusty image for 
overseas visitors, a govern- 
ment committee recom- 
mended yesterday. 

A consultation paper from 
Panel 2000, the Foreign Office 
advisory group on rebranding: 
Britain abroad, says the 


“gateways" to Britain must 
reflect an image of a thrust- 
ing, innovative country, rais- 
ing the prospect of Damien 
Hirst sharfcjf In tanks around 
the arrival lounge and Rachel 
Whiteread sculpture .next to 
the luggage carouseL 
The paper also sets out a 
series of proposals for promot- 
ing a bold new vision of Brit- 
ain overseas, whore manda- 
rins admit that perceptions of 
this cou n tr y are often nega- 
tive. Calling for an “honest 
look at ourselves and how 
Other people see us”, the com- 


mittee concludes there are 
“home truths that we need to 
face” in a world that “does not 
always think us quite as won- 
derful as we think we are”. 

In an effort to banish per- 
ceptions of stuffiness and 
resistance to change, embas- 
sies and residences should 
house exhibitions demon- 
strating British achievements | 
in culture, science and sport, I 
the committee says. Our man 
in Berlin or Rio de Janeiro 
could find his offices visited , 
by touring representatives erf | 
British culture ranging from ! 


the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany to the Spice Girls. 

The panel aims to take the 
message first to Germany at 
the start of the millennium, to 
coincide with the Berlin Expo, 
before spreading the word in 
Brazil, Poland, China South 
Africa and the US. 

Foreign Office minister 
Derek Fateh ett said the com- 
mittee was keen to link artis- 
tic and commercial activities. 

Embassies will be encour- 
aged to cooperate with Brit- 
ish businesses, the British 
Council and overseas chari- 


A MAGISTRATE will rule 
today whether Gary 
Glitter must stand trial 
for allegedly sexually assault- 
ing two girls. 

The glam rock singer, aged 
54, appeared before North 
Avon magistrates at Yate 
near Bristol yesterday on four 
charges of buggery and five of 
indecent assault dating back 
to 1975. He also faces 51 
charges of making indecent 
photographs of children and 
50 alternative charges of pos- 
sessing indecent photographs. 
He denies the charges. 
Glitter, of Marylebone in 
central London, who ap- 
peared under his real name. 
Paul Francis Gadd, arrived in 
a chauffeur-driven Mercedes 
and struck a pose for photog- 
raphers before entering the 
blinding. 

He spoke only to confirm 
his nam e, address and date at 
birth, and to say that he 
understood the charges. 
Reporting restrictions were 
not lifted. The committal 
hearing resumes today. 


ties and aid bodies in an at- 
tempt to project coordinated 
information about Britain. 

The paper will go to a two- 
month consultation among 
MPs, peers, business and edu- 
cation organisations, before 
the panel reviews findings. 

Panel 2000 provoked mock- 
ery of New Labour’s Cool Bri- 
tannia obsession when it was 
launched last April. 

Sources said its report had 
been deliberately confined to 
“sober, practical and com- 
monsense measures" to avoid 
such accusations. 


Defence 
review 
‘puts UK 
at risk 5 
MPs say 


Michael White 
PoOtJcal Editor 


T HE Government's Strate- 
gic Defence Review has 
concentrated so much on 
the role of global policeman 
that it has foiled to address 
the growing threat of terror- 
ist attack against Britain. 
MPs warned last night. It 
could leave strategic nuclear 
weapons as the only means of 
counter-attack. 

Weeks after the United 
States Secretary of State, Ma- 
deleine Albright, warned that 
terrorism, hostage taking, 
chemical and biological war- 
fare would be "the war of the 
fixture”, the all-party Com- 
mons defence select commit- 
tee warned that the Ministry 
of Defence has “ignored the 
questions of protection 
against such weapons, of 
troops at home and . . . protec- 
tion of the civilian 
population.” 

The committee's chairman. 
Labour MP Bruce George, last 
night called them asymetrical 
threats in which crude 
weapons and tactirs are 
“what the weak may chose to 
deploy against the strong” — 
a clear reference to Osama 
bin Laden’s declared aims to 


Swingeing cuts to 
the Territorial Army 
are condemned as 
‘shortsighted* and 
‘misconceived 5 . 


attach the US and its allies. 

In the committee’s report 
on the Defence Secretary. 
George Robertson’s strategic 
review of defence needs — 
published in July before the 
Islamic bombings in Africa 
and the US retaliation — the 
MPs praise his sweeping vi- 
sion of the post-cold war 
world but suggest it may be 
“too outward-looking". 

The MoD’s concern for pro- 
tection against biological and 
chemical weapons has been 
confined to the needs of expe- 
ditionary forces — the rapid 
reaction forces envisaged to 
tackle local crises — leaving 
the risk that strategic nuclear 
weapons could be "our only, 
or our first, line or defence 
against such threats”. Britain 
cannot afford to be left with 
that choice, they say. 

The select committee ad- 
mits that choices had to be 
made with a declining de- 
fence budget, but says the 
review's foreign-policy orien- 
tation means that “It may 
have led to the neglect of cer- 
tain aspects of the fundamen- 
tal duty of the defence of the 
UK's territory, its constitu- 
tion and way of life”. 

In particular, it condemns 
Government plans for swinge- 
ing cuts to the Territorial 
Army as “shortsighted” and 
“misconceived". The review 
called for the TA to be cut 
from 59,000 to 40,000. This 
report urges ministers to 
think a gain. 

It also admits the Soviet col- 
lapse has dramatically reduced 
any serious threat to the UK. 
and says It would take 10 yearn 
for a rightwing nationalistic 
Russia to rebuild its military 

might 
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With Chernomyrdin out of the way, the rivals for the presidential race are limbering up, writes James Meek in Moscow 

Yeltsin yields in fight with Duma 


T HE race to succeed 
Boris Yeltsin as 
Russian leader in 
the next century 
was thrown wide 
open yesterday when the 
president dumped his chosen 
heir, Viirtor. Chernomyrdin, 
and yielded to his political op* 
po neats by nominating the 

foreign minister, Yevgeny 
Primakov, to form a new 
cabinet 

The climbdown was greeted 
with relief and applause 
across the political spectrum, 
after three weeks of paralysis 
in which the country was 
without a government at a 
time of mounting economic 
disaster. 

“Good sense prevailed,” 
said Gennady Zyuganov, 
leader of parliament’s domi- 
nant Communist Party and 
the central opponent of the 
president's attempts to ram 
the discredited Mr Cherno- 
myrdin through Duma. 

Parliament is likely to ap- 
prove Mr Primakov today. 


There had been fears Presi- 
dent Yeltsin would put for- 
ward Mr Chernomyrdin, al- 
ready rejected twice, for a 
third and final rtm« J forcing 
the legislature to either ap- 
prove him or fece dissolution. 

Mr Yeltsin's decision to 
abandon Mr Chernomyrdin 
and put forward Mr Prima- 
kov — whose candidacy was 
suggested by the Duma — has 
left blm politically weak. 

His absence from the public 
stage during the constitu- 
tional and economic crisis 
which began last month has 
strengthened speculation that 

hia failing health and grip on 
affairs prompted fam- 
ily and inner ti n'i* to finH a 
way for him to retreat safely 
from the leadership. 

Mr Chernomyrdin was 
abruptly sacked as prime 
minister in March. But when 
Mr Yeltsin first nominated 
Mr Chernomyrdin to fake 
back the reins of government, 
he publicly declared him to be 
his successor. 


The battle is 
over, but who 
has won and 
what is lost? 


I AD there been a belfry 
on the ugly old Duma 
building opposite the 
Moskva Hotel yesterday, ft 
would have been pealing out a 
jubilant hosannah. 

When the federal courier 
arrived from Boris Yeltsin’s 
country residence with the 
news that the president had 
yielded to parliament and 
public opinion and nominated 
the foreign minister, Yevgeny 
Primakov, to head a new gov- 
ernment, relief and t riump h 
swept through the Duma. 

It was not just that Mr Yelt- 
sin bad blinke d firs t in the 
battle of wills between presi- 
dency and parliament. It was 
not just that MPs, steeling 
themselves for a final vote an 
the despised Viktor Cherno- 
myrdin, no longer had to 
choose between surrender and 
expulsion from the Duma's 
comfort zone. 

What was extraordinary 


Never before have 
the security 
ministries had one 
of their own as 
prime minister 


was that Mr Yeltsin had, for 
the first time, openly taken up 
a suggestion by one of his 
fiercest parliamentary oppo- 
nents — Grigory Yavlinsky, 
leader of the Yabloko left-lib- 
eral movement, who aston- 
ished Russia on Monday by 
first suggesting Mr Prima- 
kov’s name. 

What was not clear was the 
real nature of the victory. 
Had parliament defeated a 
too- powerful presidency? Had 
Mr Yeltsin’s aides overcome a 
sick patriarch too weak, phys- 
ically and politically, to resist 
their wheeler-dealing? 

Or was it a personal victory 
by Mr Yeltsin over himself: 
the dark, stubborn, authori- 
tarian side overcome by his 
sense that his country, slowly 
throttled by economic disas- 
ter, desperately needed a 
compromise? 

There is little doubt that the 
Duma will give Mr Primakov 
a thumping majority today. 
Apart from the extraordinary 
outbursts of the bitter Mr 


Chernomyrdin and the camp 
rantings of the bogus ultra- 
nationalist leader Vladimir 


Zhirinovsky, the country’s 
power brokers choired the 
praises of the elderly ex-spy 
chief. % 

. Even Boris Berezovsky, the 
manipulative super-tycoon 
who gave his battered protggS 
Mr Chernomyrdin time on 
his television channel yester- 
day to address an indifferent 
populace on the unfairness of 
it all, was none the less 
obliged to chum up to the new 
nominee. 

"This is certainly a deci- 
sion with a plus sign in 
today’s extremely complex 
situation,” he said. 

Mr Yavlinsky, who emerges 
greatly strengthened from 
Russia's three-week political 
upheaval, suggested that Mr 
Primakov should become 
prime minister as Ear back as 
April, after Mr Chernomyrdin 
had been sacked and the presi- 
dent was browbeating the 
Duma into accepting Sergei 
Kiriyenko. No one noticed. 

This the liberal leader 
hit the mark. In an interview 
in the weekly Obshchaya Gaz- 
yeta yesterday, he said Mr 
Primakov’s most important 
rale would not be to rescue 
the economy but to protect 
the constitution. 

Only Mr Primakov, with 
his cross-party support In 
parliament the trust of Mr 
Yeltsin, the backing of the se- 
curity forces and his lack of 
ties to a business lobby or po- 
litical movement could en- 
sure that the next presiden- 
tial election — due in 2000, 
but sooner if Mr Yeltsin’s 
health fails him — went 
ahead freely and folriy. 

"There can be no cardinal 
changes in the economic set- 
up until after presidential 
elections,” he said. 

Constitutionally, the prime 
minister takas over as head of 
state if the president dies, 
resigns or becomes incapaci- 
tated. Mr Yavlinsky accused 
Mr Chernomyrdin of having 
planned, once he was ap- 
pointed prime minister, to 
hasten Mr Yeltsin’s departure 
from the scene and get him- 
self elected on a flood of 
newly-minted roubles. 

"His appointment would 
have been a greater catalyst 
for Mr Yeltsin’s resignation 


because Chernomyrdin, un- 



‘Remember 
how the Munich 
pact ended! 
Something very 
similar is 
brewing here’ 


Viktor 

Chernomyrdin 


Now, with Mr Primakov 
unlikely to seek to succeed 
Mr Yeltsin, the lead candi- 
dates for elections due in 2000 
are already limbering up. 

Mr Cherno my rdin's furious 
televised o u t burs t s yesterday 
over his treatment sounded 


like the first shots in a presi- 
dential campaign. But with- 
out the prime ministerial job 
his chances are slim. 

He claimed It had been his 
decision to withdraw his can- 
didacy to prevent "civil 
strife”, he accused the left- 


patriot opposition of trying to 
seize power unconstitution- 
ally, and he warned Mr Yelt- 
sin to show strength of will. 

"Remember how the Mu- 
nich pact ended,” he said, 
referring to Neville Chamber- 
Iain’s appeasement of Nazi 
Germany. "Something very 
similar is brewing here.” 

The more serious contend- 
ers for the presidency in 2000 
welcomed Mr Primakov's 
nrnnhmtrnn “It'S a victory . . . 

the result of a compromise be- 
tween differently biased polit- 
ical forces. I welcome this de- 
cision,” said General 
Alexander Lebed, governor of 
Krasnoyarsk in Siberia. iThe 
absence of authority, border- 
ing on chaos, was dangerous 
for Russia.” 

Yuri Luzhkov, mayor of 
Moscow, who until yesterday 
had been a hot tip to head the 
government himself, said: 
‘"This is the best 

pnmprfTmieo n 

The acting ministers of de- 
fence and the interior were 


1 _ . 

‘It’s a victory. 
The absence of 
authority, 
bordering on 
chaos, was 
dangerous’ 
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quick to offer their support to 
Mr Primakov. 

Despite the optimism, and 
the second sharp rise in the 
value of the rouble on the 
Moscow current? exchange 
In two days, there are signs 
that a Primakov cabinet win 

soon run into difficulties. 

Assuming he is approved. 
Mr Primakov, who has no 
grounding in economics, will 
then have to pick a team to 
faricla fll fi fiwannial crisis, the 
coflapee of the Russian bank- 
ing system and the loss of 


trust from Western lenders 
which have led to empty 
shelves and empty purses In 
the country of 146 million 
ueople. 

The most likely candidate 
to such a team is Yuri 
Maslyukov, a dose associate 
of Mr Zyuganov's and a for- 
mer Soviet planning minister. 
This will raise hopes among 
the Communists and their al- 
lies of a sharp change in eco- 
nomic course away from the 

free market towards greater 
state intervention, price-fix- 
ing and a declarative value 
for the rouble. Their disap- 
pointment will be swift and 
vengeful if this turns out to be 
harder than they Imagine. 

Another potential mini ster 
is liberal leader Grigo ry Yav- 
linsky, who first proposed Mr 
Primakov for the Job. But as 
an ambitious poli t ician a nd an 
avowed supporter of untram- 
melled democrats and the free 
mar ket, he might come into 
conflict with the more inter- 
ventionist Mr Maslyukov. 
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Chameleon who 
must learn to 
change again 
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Yevgeny P rimako v addresses foreign MPs at a meeting of the Interparliamentary Union in Moscow yesterday 


like Primakov, wants to be 
president. 

When the jubEiation fades 
away and Mr Primakov is ac- 
claimed into office, two un- 
certainties win remain: what 
kind of government will Mr 
Primakov pull together, and 
hag thy r hrma won anything 
more than a temporary 
breathing space as long as the 
vast presidential powers 
remain for a fixture authori- 
tarian leader to win. 

Mr Primakov finds himself 
in a more powerful position 


than any previous Russian 
prime minister. Never before 
have the security ministries 
— defence, interior, security 
— had one of their own people 
in charge of the government 

Never before has the pros- 
pect of a sustained honeymoon 
with parliament offered a new 
government such chances to 
push through foe laws needed 
for new economic strategies. 

But Mr Primakov, who has 
age and health problems of 
his own. has an economic 
emerg pnr y on hfa hands . 


The rise in the rouble over 
the past two days does little to 
compensate Russians for 
their enormous impoverish- 
ment since devaluation 
began. Very soon his new 
team win face a tough choice: 
stick to a tight money policy, 
which will quickly alienate 


the Duma, or print roubles, 
which could push the cur- 
rency down tn 30 to the dollar 
in no time. 

He may be unaware of the 
limited room for manoeuvre. 
And althoug h the man likely 


to be his economic guru, the 
•former Soviet planning minis- 
ter Yuri Madyukov, is far 
from, the ramwiHnd- A cnnnmy 
freak he is often painted, he 
too may have unrealistic 
hopes of the resources avail- 
able to revive the industrial 
base. 

The danger for the Duma is 
that, drunk on victory, it may 
abandon the struggle with the 
presidency: the fight for 
amendments to the constitu- 
tion to deprive the institution 
of the powers ft wields. 


A PARADOX surrounds 
Yevgeny Primakov. 
Although he is pillo- 
ried in the rightwing West- 
ern press as a hardliner, he 
has overseen such hum- 
bling moments for Russia 
as the fir st phase of Nato 
expansion and the carve-up 
of the Blade Sea fleet. 

Mr Primakov, who will 
he 69 next month, certainly 
fits the Western image of 
an old Soviet bureaucrat, 
with hia heavy Jowls and 
eyebrows. But this is also 
the man who dressed up as 
a sailor and sang a duet 
from West Side Story with 
Madeleine Albright. 

“Make no mistake, Pri- 
makov is a hard taskmas- 
ter, a tough leader,” one 
former colleague said yes- 
terday. “But he has a vision 
of Russia as a civilised 
member ofthe world com- 
munity. When Russia does 
tnrmfttiiing extreme, absurd 
or o u trageo u s, hacringes.” 

An intellectual and an ex- 
pert in Middle Eastern af- 
fairs, Mr Primakov tends to 
be tagged “spymaster”, due 
to his spell as head of Rus- 
sia’s foreign Intelligence 
service from 1991 to 1996. 

Born in Kiev, Mr Prima- 
kov grew np in Tbilisi, 
Georgia. After studying in 
Moscow, he worked as 
Pravda correspondent for 
the Arab world from 1962 
to 1970, where he came 
across Saddam Hussein. 


He moved into the upper 
echelons of the Communist 
Party while working in aca- 
demia. but came to the at- 
tention of the wider world 
during the Gulf crisis of 
1990-91, when, as AfikbaH 
Gorbachev’s envoy, he tried 
to broker peace between the 
allies and Baghda d . 

Although the depth of his 
personal relationship with 
the Iraqi leader is uncer- 
tain, many US and British 
commentators have 
accused him of being Sad- 
dam’s champion. 

Mr Primakov’s accession 
to prime ministe r means he 
becomes acting head of state 
if President Boris Yeltsin 
should die, resign or become 
incapacitated. However, he 
is not thought to have presi- 
dential ambitions. Hk own 
health is in doubt- He had an 
operation to remove gall- 
stones in May. 

As well as he knows the 
world. It is unclear how 
well he knows the modem 
Russia of supermarkets, 
traffic jams, casinos and 
begging conscripts. 

Mr Primakov came into 
the foreign minister’s job 
in January 1996 trailing 
clouds of nationalist rheto- 
ric. But he never showed ft 
under the pro-Western Mr 
Yeltsin. He Is adapatable. 

In 1996 one Moscow 
newspaper called him a 
chameleon. Now Mr Prima- 
kov must change a gain. 


Western capitals united in 
praise for the pragmatist 


Ian Blacky Diplomatic Editor 
and Ian Traynor In Bonn 


W ESTERN governments 
reacted positively to the 
nomination of Yevgeny Pri- 
makov as Russia’s prime min- 
ster and said be could restore 
the confidence ofthe interna- 
tional community after weeks 
of crisis. 

“Obviously the United 
States knows and respects, foe 
foreign minlster,”said the 
White House spokesman, 
Mike McCurry. “We’ve 
worked closely with him.” 

In London, the Foreign 
Office aaifl- tip s for the Duma 
to deride on the suitability of 
this nomination. But we hope 
they will do foie quickly and 
the new government will 


reconfirm Russia's commit- 
ment to structural reform and 
sound economic policies.” 

Hans Van den Brads, the 
European Union foreign af- 
. fairs rwnwiisgi oner. called Mr 
Primakov a "trustworthy and 
highly competent” man 
whose l e adership would help 
begin to solve Russia’s eco- 
nomic woes. 

Mr Primakov spoke by 
phone with Klaus Klnkal. the 
German foreign minister, 
who said the nominee enjoyed 
great prestige in his country 
and assured him he <*n»id 
count cm Germany as a "close 
partner”. 

In Poland, which is acutely 
anxious over the crisis in 
neighbouring Russia, Presi- 
dent Aleksandr Kwasniewski 
praised "realist” Mr Primakov. 
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News in brief 

Taliban says Iranians 
killed by its fighters 

^SHSSSSSE with neighbouring Iran. 

SLSES “V °nters , ‘- The spokesmansaid 
h ? n<3 over ^ Ixx31es to Tehran and 
punish those responsible for the deaths. — Reuters, Islamabad. 


WORLD NEWS 9 


French minister conscious 

THE French interior minister. Jean-Pierre Cbevfaiement, recov- 
“^dco^OTsness yMterday. more than a we^afler filling into 


the 


he may have suffered. 

> ,®iy v ^9 u ^ enn ® co fth e Val-de<hace military hospital, ^riiere 
wCngvenement was admitted for a gallbladder oper ation W 
Wednesd^, denied tlatmadic^ errors were responsible Itor the 
accident. He said the minister had two separate anaesthesia 
consultations before the surgery. — Jon Henley, Paris. 


Anger aft dirty war failings 

THOUSANDS of socialist supporters, led by fheff>T Tn<vr p rlnv> 


interior minister and his deputy were each jailed for 10 years for 
their part in the “dirty war** against the Basque separatist group 
ETA. “This a legal hut unjust move. We are innocent. . .we win 
take our appeal to the highest courts,” said Jhs§ Barnonuervo, 
interior minister from 1962 to 1988, before being escorted to a 


n ational security chief, Rafael Vera. 

Ten former officials and policemen, al<y>fyn>\rir fprtfhr t h o 

kidnap ping in 1983 of a man mint s ln>r> for a Pa sq nA tpr rrw -ict 

renuito free white them pleas for pardoc are processed. Barrion- 
uevo and Vera refosed to requesta pardon because it would imply 
that they were admitting their guilt Mr Ganzflez claims that the 
trial was part of a political coup mounted by the centre-right 
Popular Party to oust him from power .— Adela Gooch, Madrid. 


Pressure mounts on cardinal 

THE archbishop of Naples faced mounting pressure yesterday as 
newspapers published details of the investigation against himfor 

A prosecution document claims Cardinal Michele Giordano's 
brother, Mario Lucio Giordano, who is accused afbeing at the 

heart of a loan-shark ring in southern Italy , received more than 
£250,000 from the Naples archdiocese, some ofwhich they believe 
financed his loan-sharking. — Philip WiUan, Rome. 



Keiko at 
home 
in the 
waves 


BamavdScuddar 

In the Westmati i * 4 ~thIii 

T HE Hollywood killer 
whale Keiko arrived to 
a hero's welcome in 
Iceland yesterday, the cul- 
mination of a four-year 
campaign to return the 

5-tonne celebrity to the 
North Atlanticwaters from 
which he was taken in 1979. 

The star of the Free Willy 
films coped well in an iced- 
water-filled box fora 14- 
hour Journey — Including a 

9-hour flight — from an 
aquarium in Newport, Ore- 
gon, to the Westman Is- 
lands off Iceland’s south 
coast 

Boh RatUffe, vice-presi- 
dent of the Free Willy Keiko 
Foundation, said: “There 
was no vocalising, which is 
a sign of disturbance, ex- 
cept when he went into the 
hone. He was breathing com- 
fortably the whole time and 
is doing terrific now.’* 
Children, given the day 
off school for the occasion, 
and about 200 journalists 
greeted the whale at the air- 
port on Heimaey Island, 
from where he was driven 
three miles to the habour 
and pnt on board a barge. 

Keiko was lowered into a 
floating pen (Left) where he 
will spend the rest of his 
life — ata cost to the foun- 
dation of $1 million a year 
— if his handlers decide it is 
not safe to let him into the 
open sea. 

PHOTOGRAPH; CHRIS H&GREN 


Britain scorned for ambiguity on Yugoslav air ban 


Italian fugitive tracked down 


L1CIOGELU, foe fugitive fbnner head afltaly’s Illegal P2 ma- 
sonic lodge, was arrested yesterday in the French resort off Cannes 
after almost five months on the run. He was found wearing a false 
heard and in possession of false papers. Police tracked him down 
by following his daughter-in-law. 

Gdli, aged 79, disappeared in April, on the eve cf an appeal 
court vadirtconfirminga 12-year prison sentence for his invcJve- 

TTH»nt In the fra udulen t bankruptcy of the Raring Amb maiann 

Italy’s largest private bank oollflpsed in 1982afler its chairman, 
Roberto CaM. was found hanging under Rlankfliars Bridge in 
London. Gdli and an accomplice were convicted cf embezding 
some £37 million from the bank-— Philip Wigan. Rome. . 


Rocket launch goes awry 

AROCKETIaunched by Russia yesterday topot 12 American 
commercial satellites into orbit failed minutes after blast-off and 
burned up to the atmosphere along with its cargo. The Russian 
Spare Ageuy blamed the Ukrainian state-owned rocket manufac- 
turer. Yuzhnoye, far the failed feunch. — AP, Moscow. 


Police to get £18 for an arrest 

MEXICO City’s new police chiefhas revised a scheme to make his 
officers more “productive” — an £18 cash bonus every time they 
arrest a criminal Although the plan is meant to renew the city's 

confidence in its force, critics say it will simply encourage officers 

to arrest anyone for the extra money. — AP, Mexto City. 


Paper dreams start to flower 



Eon-Young Lee from South Korea hangs npi £n 
oreoaration for an exhibition of paper art which starts 
tomorrowiii Hamburg, Germany photograw* kaymetfsjj 


Ads tax sense of humour 
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service spots. — AP. Utrecht. 


Just who are the Quakers 



Scad for 8 free information pack 
on QUAKERS today 
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RTTAIN was strongly 
criticised in Germany. 
Brussels, and else- 
where in Europe yesterday 
for breaking rank with the 
rest of the European Union by 
refusing to deny landing 
rights to the Yugoslav airline 
JAT, after voting at the week- 
end in favour of the ban. 

Officials in Bonn con- 
demned the British stance as 
“disastrous signal" to the 
regime of President Slobodan 
Milosevic of Yugoslavia. The 
European Commission sug- 
gested that Britain could he 
taken to the European court 
for breaching EU regulations. 


The JAT ban, which the EU 
agreed on three months ago 
as part of its package erf sanc- 
tions against Belgrade be- 
cause of the conflict in the 
province of Kosovo, was only 
implemented this week after 
EU foreign ministers meeting 
in Salzburg at the weekend 
reached a “political consen- 
sus" on the measure. 

Greece, a traditional ally erf 
Belgrade, which had been 
threatening for months to 
block the agreement, ab- 
stained in the vote. 

London maintains that a 
civil air traffic agreement 
with Belgrade which predates 
Britain’s EU membership 
obliges the Government to 
give 12 months* notice if it 


wishes to suspend landing 
rights. 

Belgrade says it has such 
agreements with most EU 
countries, and may sue them 
for itnpIffmPTitlng the EU h»n 
Bonn and Brussels argue that 

deteriorates daily, with 
reports of atrocies appearing 
with horrifying regularity,’’ 
he said in a letter to the For- 
eign Secretary, Robin Cook. 

“What signal ... is pro- 
vided to Milosevic if Britain 

Bonn officials condemned the stance 
as a ‘disastrous signal’ to Belgrade 

EU law supersedes - bilateral 
agreements between member 
states and third countries. 

The shadow foreign secre- 
tary, Michael Howard, also at- 
tacked the Government’s 

stenfo 

"The situation in Kosovo 

is now seen to be undermin- 
ing even those limited mea- 
sures which have been agreed 
against Serbia?** 

At the last German cabinet 
meeting before the elections 
on September 27, Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl demand EU soli- 


clarity towards Mr Milosevic, 
and government officials said 
that the Yugoslav president 
would be slapping his thighs 
with delight at the latest sign 
of European disagreement on 
Serbia md Yugoslavia. 

German commentators were 
scathing about Mr Cook, who 
did not attend the Salzburg 
meeting because he was on 
holiday. 

The JAT ban was decided 
in June while Britain held the 
EU presidency. 

“Cook haw chosen to disap- 
pear off on his honeymoon 
and send his minister for 
Europe [Joyce Quinn] be- 
cause the latest foreign minis- 
ters’ meeting in Salzburg was 
embarrassing for the Brit- 


ish,” the Stuttgarter Zeitung 
commented. 

The heavyweight Frank- 
furter Allgemeine said Brit- 
ain’s refusal to implement the 
ban maflp the EU a laughing 
stock in foreign affairs. 

Until JAT flights were 
banned this week, Germany 
had been using them to send 
Kosovo Albanian asylum- 
seekers back to Yugoslavia. It 
cannot return t he*™ by land 

Despite the German criti- 
cism of Britain, the German 
interior minister, Manfred 
Kanther, is now believed to be 
considering whether he can 
continue deporting the Alba- 
nians via the four JAT flights 
each week from London 
Heathrow airport 


Bosnia poll hope 
for moderates 


Jonathan S to a fa 


M ODERATE Serb poli- 
ticians are set to in- 
crease their support 
in this weekend’s Bosnian 
elections, according to 
Western administrators 
based in the country. How- 
ever, progress towards 
reversing the ethnic cleans- 
ing of the four-year war is 
slowing down. 

Hopes are Ugh that the 

hanfflnp naHnnaltric Who 

dominated politics in the 
Bosnian Serb entity will 
lose more ground in the 
poll, the third in two years. 

The hardliners, who are 
based in Pale, lost control of 
the Republika Srpska par- 
liament last year, when Ht 
lorad Dodik, a moderate 
businessman, became prime 
minist er with a narrow ma- 
jority of two seats. Based in 
Banja Luka, he has since 
been strongly supported by 
Western governments which 
have poured funds into the 


Western officials axe also 
closely watching the con- 
test for the Serb seat in the 
three-man collective presi- 
dency of Bosnia, to see if a 
Dodik ally can unseat Mom- 
cilo Krajisnik, the last 
strongman from Pale who 
stm wields power. 

In spite of -the shift 
among the Bosnian. Serbs 
away from hardliners, 
steps towards recreating a 


multi-ethnic Bosnia are 
taking a long time. 

The number of “minority 
returns” — Bosnians mov- 
ing back to areas where 
they used to live which are 
controlled today by a differ- 
ent ethnic group — has 
slowed down. Most refu- 
gees go to areas where their 
group is dominant. 

This year was dubbed 
The Year of Return", but 
only 11,000 minority 

returns occurred up to July, 
compared with a United 
Nations High C ona n fa s te n er 
for Refugees’ target of 
50.000 for 1998. This con- 
trasts with 45,000 minority 
returns in the first two 
years after the ceasefire and 
the Dayton accords. 

The Croats of Bosnia 
have also split- Kresunir 
Znbak, the Croatian mem- 
ber of the collective presi- 
dency, is struggling to 
retain his position against 
Ante Jelavlc, a hardliner 
supported by the Croatian 
president, Franjo Tudjman. 

The Organisation for Se- 
curity and Co-operation in 
Europe has disqualified 
some of Mr Jelavic’s parlia- 
mentary candidates be- 
cause of persistent one- 
sided reporting on Croatian 
state-nm television. 

Among the Bosnian Mus- 
lims, a similar struggle 
with moderates Is unlikely 

to threaten the nationalist 
president, Allja izetbego- 
vte, iphn <a standing a gwfo 


Cars face the guillotine to 
restore Parisian concord 


Jon Henley in Paris 


T he Flare de la Concorde, 
in theory the grandest and 
most harmoniously designed 
square cf the French capital, 
but In practice a snarling, ob- 
ject lesson in Parisian driving 
habits, could be free of cars 

by 2000- 

The mayor, Jean Tiberi, Is 
studying proposals to return 
one of the city’s most historic 
sites to people who have been 
reduced to hnddhng nervously 
around its p*. The options 
range from a 20 per cent cut In 
traffic to a complete ban mi 
private care and c oaches . - 


“The mayor and council 
favour the latter solution, on 
the grounds that if you do a 
job at ah you might as well do 
it properly," a spokeswoman 
said. 

The square, which was 
renamed the Place de la Revo- 
lution within 25 years of its 
opening in 1763. and played 
host to the guillotine, is used 
by more than 10,600 cars an 
hour during the evening 
rush. 

“Finally, the square will be 
used for its Intended purpose 
— a pfaff to talk , walk and 
meet people,” the spokes- 
woman said- "It will be a rev- 
olution allot tts own.” 
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Libya letter 
holds key to 

Lockerbie 
bomb trial 


A Sudanese boy helps his malnourished brother to drink at an emergency feeding centre in Bahr el Ghazal province, in the south photograph: al£5Sandroabbonz>o 

A little life revives among Sudan’s children of famine 


John Vidal 

sees looming 
death and 
rising hope at 
an emergency 
feeding centre 
in the southern 
town of Mapel 


-i 1 ' H~HEK flies settle on Mar- 
I tin's face. Cradled in his 
I sister’s arm, the infant 
stares out at the intensive 
feeding centre where he will 
surely die. His belly is as 
swollen and empty as the tiny 
gourd that lies upturned on 
the ground in front of him. 

His eyes are listless. He 
looks bewildered and barely 
breathes. His skin is cool, his 
pulse slow and feeble. His sis- 
ter brushes the flies away, but 
he does not register. 

It is peaceful here beyond 
the village and below the an- 
cient spreading lulu trees 
which provide shade but, for 


the first time anyone can 
remember, have borne no 
fruit 

Around Martin lie 80 or 
more acutely malnourished 
children under five. They 
huddle together on the white 
plastic sheeting, some in one 
another's arms, some with 
their mothers, a few alone. 

Two of them are being fed 
by pipette, two more by tea- 
spoon. One has been squat- 
ting in the same position for 
15 minutes. The flies settle in 
his hair; he tries to wave 
them away, but can only Just 
lift bis right arm. Thin as the 
twig fence that circles the 


centre, it is too weak to reach 
his head. 

Some children bold their 
mothers’ bellies, others cling 
to empty breasts. A few nestle 
under blankets. Most sleep. 

Hunger will not kin them, 
say the Sudanese and interna- 
tional volunteers who work 
all day and night here, but the 
diseases that come with it: 
malaria, scabies, anaemia, 
TB. Some may die of cold. 

In the past two or three 
weeks the number of childre n 
admitted to th is M&decins 
sans Frontieres centre has 
fallen, anti Ear fewer deaths 
have been recorded. A month 


ago 10 children a day were 
dying: now it is fewer than 
five. But last week an average 
of seven acute cases came in 
each day. 

Some of those admitted 
ramp f rom distant communi- 
ties which the emergency 
food supplies failed to reach. 
A quarter were re-admis- 
sions, children whose condi- 
tion deteriorated rapidly 
when their mothers could not 
find food after they left 

Nevertheless, this is a suc- 
cess story. More than 1,000 
children have been saved 
here in the past two months. 
-Many improve quickly after 


they are admitted. Their 
wrists fill up the plastic iden- 
tity tags and the smiles 
return- If aH goes well, then- 
eyes are soon brighter. 

A few cry lustily and gulp 
down the milky porridge that 
comes seven times a day in 
red plastic bowls. Several 
smile. Those ready to leave 
are beginning to play. 

Their prospects are good. If 
they make it beyond the twig 
fence there is abundant life. 
The sorghum is high and 
bursting with ripening grain. 
The worst is past and the 
market is filling a gain, with, 
people if not yet with food. 


bn Hack 

Diplomatic Editor 

■ EBYA has given its first 
^practical response to the 
An g lo. ft n«»rinan offer to try 
the Lockerbie bombing sus- 
pects in The Hague, and is 
seeking to clarity key details, 
it emerged last night. 

Officials in New York .con- 
firmed that the United 
Nations secretary-general, 
K ofi Annan, had passed to 
Britain questions from Trip- 
oli about how tiie unique 
trial, under Scottish law, 
would be conducted. 

There have been conflicting 
statements from Colonel 
Muaznmar Gadafy and other 

Libyan spokesmen, as well a s 
comments made by lawyers 
tor the two intelligence offi- 
cers accused of the December 
1S88 bombing of Fan Am 
flight 103, in which 270 people 
died-. 

Foreign Office sources said 
last night that they were wait- 
ing to see the Libyan res- 
ponse, hawtai to Mr Annan 
when he met the Libyan for- 
eign minister, Omar al-Mun- 
tasser, at the non-aligned 
summit in South Africa last 
week and since turned over to 
the UN’s top legal officer, 
HansCorefl. 

London W ashing ton in- 
sist that their offer is not ne- 
gotiable, but diplomats be- 
lieve Mr Annan can act as a 
go-between, and that Colonel 
Gadafy Is now more likely 
than not to hand over Abdel 
Basset Ali Mohamed al-Me- 
gr ahi ynd Taman TOiaUfa Fhi- 
mah_ The Security Council 
has agreed to lift economic 
sanctions on Libya if it sur- 
renders tham 

"These are uncharted 
waters but I think In the end 
the Libyans will Jump in and 
swim along,” said one well- 
placed Arab source. 

Mr Arman said Mr Mun- 
tasmw had “confirmed . . . that 
they [the Libyans] are pre- 
pared to comply with the deci- 
sion of the [Security] Council 
... but there are certain 
things in the fine print they 
would want same clarifica- 
tion an.” 


One obvious sticking- point 
is that, if convicted, the sus- 
pects must serve their sen- 
tences in Britain. Last Satur- 
day. Col Gadafy said the men 
should serve their time in 
Libya if they were found 

guilty. 

Italy, pushing hard for nor- 
, malisatio n of relations with 
; Libya, its former colony and 
supplier of 30 per cent of its 
j oil. will urge Tripoli to 
comply. 

“If we remove die obstacle 
of Lockerbie. I think we can 
reintegrate Libya, which is an 
important Mediterranean 
country, into the area.” said 
Lamberto Dini, the foreign 
minister. 

In a related development, 
the president of the tiny West 
African state of The Gambia 
has flown to Libya, becoming 
the latest of several African 
leaders to violate the UN air 
embargo, Egypt's official 

‘In the end the 
Libyans will jump 
in and swim 
along,’ said one 
Arab source 

! news agency reported yester- 
! day. President Yaya Jammeh 
arrived in Tripoli on Wednes- 
day and will take part in the 
extended celebrations of the 
29th anniversary of the coup 
I that brought Col Gadafy to 
power. 

! Earlier this year US and 
1 British officials claimed that 
Libya had paid off The Gam- 
bia’s debt to the UN in ex- 
change for the rigging of a 
general assembly debate 
about the Lockerbie 
sanctions. 

S aturda y — the anni- 
versary of the coup — the 
presidents of Sudan, Chad, 
Niger. Mall and the Central 
African Republic flew to 
Libya in violation of the UN 
ban on flights to and from the 
country. 
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Indonesia’s 
students 
direct wrath 
at Habibie 


John AgKonby in Jakarta 


H UNDREDS of Indone- 
sian university stu- 
dents inarched on the 
presidential palace in 
Jakarta yesterday, demanding 
President B. J. Habibie's resig- 
nation unless he can bring 
down food prices by the end of 
the month. 

More than 1.000 troops and 
riot police blocked the march 
about 100 yards from the 
building where Mr Habibie 
was working, but no attempt 
was made to disperse the 
demonstrators. They left 
peacefully after listening to 
speeches and singing for sev- 
eral hours. 

“Habibie has allowed the 
price of rice to double in a 
couple of months," said the 
students' leader. Yutianto 
Wibowo. “Millions of people 
can now only afford to eat 
once a day. 

“We have to take to the 
streets because that’s the only 
language he understands. . . . 
IT things haven't changed by 
the end of the month, then he 
must go.” 

It was the third big protest 
this week, the first week of 
the new academic year. On 
Monday thousands forced 
their way into the heavily 
guarded parliament complex 
in Jakarta until bayonet- 
wielding soldiers evicted 

them. 

Two days later thousands 
more took to the streets of the 
city of Surabaya to disrupt a 
visit by Mr Habibie. 

Mr Wibowo said the stu- 
dents were ready to pick up 
from where they left off in 
May, when mass protests top- 
pled Suharto, the country’s 
dictator for 32 years. 

“The current government is 
no different from the Suharto 
regime and is failing to end 
the crisis in the same way Su- 
harto did," he said. 

East Asia's economic tur- 
moil has hit Indonesia harder 
than any other country. The 
rupiah has collapsed against 
the dollar by more than so per 
cent and the private sector is 
all but bankrupt 
Mr Habibie has started to 
reform the country’s battered 


banking sector, issued a 
bankruptcy law and allowed a 
multi-party system to de- 
velop. But he has made no at- 
tempt to end the culture of 
corruption and appears un- 
able to control the rise in the 
price of basic goods. 

Sporadic food rioting and 
looting of shops and rice 
warehouses Is taking place on 
a daily basis. The army has 
promised to crack down. 

The students, however, are 
nowhere near as united as 
they were when campaigning 
against Suharto. The once 
rock-solid campaign, it is 
clear, is fragmenting. 

“Previously we had a com- 
mon goal — getting rid of Su- 
harto,” said Tommy Rahadita, 
a member of the student senate 
at TrisaktL University in west 
Jakarta. “Now there is no one 
issue. 

“Some students want to 
force Habibie out while 
others are focusing on lower- 
ing prices, helping the poor, 
campaigning against the mili- 
tary’s political role or fight- 
ing corruption.” 

Interwoven in all this are 
vested interests. Students from 
the smaller private institu- 
tions are at odds with those 
from the more prestigious 
state universities, and the two 
groups rarely communicate. 

Not all students agree with 
Mr Wibowo's confrontational 
i tactics. Mr Rahadita said: “In 
a crisis like this people have 
to work together. But after 32 
years of being trampled on 
and set against each other 
they have to be taught how. 
This cannot be done by dem- 
onstrating on the streets.” 

Students from Trisaktx uni- 
versity are about to tour east- 
ern Indonesia to find out 
views in the outlying regions 
and what action the provin- 
cial students are planning, so 
that it can be co-ordinated. 

Syahnan Poerba, an econo- 
mist, says this is the right ap- 
proach because the country's 
problems have changed since 
May — the main issue now is 
food prices. 

“They are not in a position 
to do much about that Mass 
street protests might force 
Habibie out of office, but they 
will not make rice cheaper.” 



Shocking old ways 
die hard in Turkey 
despite drive to end 
police torture 


Chris Morris In Izmlr 


V EDAT -Zencir carefully 
turned the small handle. 
“This one is for electric 
shocks . . . and that one over 
there", he said, moving 
across the dimly-lit room, “is 
for hang in g a suspect from 
the wall — like this.” 

In the small , h umid base- 
ment of Izmir’s newest and 
most unusual museum, a 
grisly array of torture imple- 
ments is unceremoniously 
displayed — a cage, a few 
chains and some nasty-look- 


tees human r ight s, there is no 
real problem. A consultative 
council has been set up to 
overhaul the state’s response 
to human rights abuse, but 
progress has been slow. 

“Sometimes you can have 
good laws but bad implemen- 
tation,’’ admitted the human 
rights minister, Hikmet Sami 
Turk. “That’s why we’re con- 
centrating on human rights 
education.” 

Police academies and mili- 
tary schools now include 
human rights lectures as part 
of their basic training and the 
government says it is oonunit- 


This one is for electric shocks, and 
that one over there is for hanging 
a suspect from the wall, like this’ 


A child who joined Indonesian students protesting outside the presidential palace in Jakarta yesterday waves the 
national flag In front of a cordon of riot police photograph: mayavdon 

Corruption threatens 
Bangladesh’s gas bounty 

Pi |a| niflntc pro on thp v/prnp of resource wealth is misused by The prime minister. Sheikh 
ruei yiarito die? Ul I LI It? Vt3I yt: Ul a small minority,” said a local Hasten Waxed, is so afraid off 

a walkout, claiming corruption, SSSKrtS-SlSS 

writes Suzanne Goldenberg 
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■ ■•HEN the American 

all giants descended 

W on Bangladesh, rar- 
ing to do business, govern- 
ment officials were stunned. 
The oil executives came be- 
cause Bangladesh has gas — 
enough for itself and to export 
to India, t ransfo rming the 

economic prospects of one of 
the world’s poorest countries. 

The government was also 
eager to attract foreign inves- 
tors to its largely imriigrf pH 
geological terrain, and invited 
bidding for exploration li- 
cences an 15 gas blocks. 

“When the bidding was an- 
nounced all the companies 
were felling ova- each other to 
bid for the blocks on offer,” 
sain Ton v an dor Helm, Shell 's 
general ma n ager in Bangla- 
desh. ‘It took the government 
by surprise.” 

The oil companies woe at- 
tracted by a se emingl y dear- 


cut tender process. But a year 
later, the government has 
awarded only some of the 
blocks, and, crucially, has 
reserved its verdict on three of 
the best properties. 

In two of these, Tullow, a 
small Irish e x plor at ion firm, 
up with the winning bid, 
angering its powerful rivals. 
Some of the major firms are so 
disgruntled they are on the 
verge of leaving, again empha- 
sising that Bangladesh’s prob- 
lem is not just poverty, but 
governance. 

With the delay have come 
charges that the rules were 
changed to fevour same com- 
panies — especially those who 
had deployed Bangladeshi 
agents to ease their passage 
through a notoriously corrupt 
society. 

“The scenario can be that 
tiie country is going to go the 
way of Nigeria, where 


resource wealth is misused by 
a sman minority,” said a local 
businessman. “Or the scenario 
could be like Malaysia, where 
the resources are used for 
bonding infra s tr u cture and 
there is entrepreneurship.” 

Officials at Petro Rang ta, the 
state-owned oil company, say 
the government has proceeded 
slowly because it does not 
want to squander a golden op- 
portunity. They claim the gov- 
ernment hopes to- finalise con- 
tracts later this month. 

Meanwhile, public opinion 
is turning against the foreign 
firms. At the weekend, a con- 
ference of economists, politi- 
cians and technical experts 
called on the government to 
champion the state-owned oil 
Ann, and to keep the best gas 
blocks for Bangladesh. 

Underlying such nationalist 
sentiments is the question of 
what to do with the surplus 
gas. Selling to India’s vast and 
hungry energy market is an 
explosive issue in Bangiadesh. 

The opposition leader. 
Begum Khaleda 7.ia, has made 
a career of haranguing the gov- 
ernment for being pro-India. 


The prime minister. Sheikh 
Haslna Wazed, is so afraid cf 
provoking her rival that the 
question of gas exports has yet 
tobe broached. 

Much of tiie controversy 
centres on Tullow. Its beaten 
rivals claim the Irish compa- 
ny’s bid was “outrageous, 
totally unsuitable”. Tullow 
promised to drill 10 oE weQs on 
Its plot, sp ending a reported 
$58 million (£36 million), <y»mp 
$13 nuUion more than its clos- 
est competitor. The govern- 
ment has tried to huh irw Tul- 
low to team up with such 
giants as Chevron and Mobfl. 
However, the major firms are 
unenthusiastic, and Mobil has 
scaled back its operations in 
Bangladesh 

The winning bidders are 
prepared to wait for the gov- 
ernment to open nflgnrtaHnne 
on a final central But not in- 
definitely. *Tf fhing H don’t hap- 
pen very quickly, there will be 
a missed opportunity” said 
Richard Heaton, general man- 
ager In Dhaka of the Scottish 
. firm Cairn Energy. “The oil in- 
dustry is in the doldrums. Ban- 
gladesh could be forgotten." 


ing bits of wire. 

Situated on a quiet side 
street in an old part of town, 
the privately-financed Free- 
dom of Expression Museum 
also contains a collection of 
books . and newspapers 
banned by state censorship, 
as well as photographs of 
writers and artists in jafl. 

The Turkish government 
has declared 1998 the Year of 
Human. Rights and has just 
a nn ou nced new measures to 
try to stamp out the use iff 
torture in custody. But this 
dingy Izmir basement is a 
reminder of the potential dan- 
gets still faring those who 
step out of line. 

“We want to r emind visi- 
tors what can happen here 
when people express their 
opinions”, said Mr Zencir, the 
museum spokesman. “Tor- 
ture stffl takes place - — every- 
body knows it” 

The museum was criticised 
in some quarters when it first 
opened, but the authorities 
have left it alone. It is both an 
example of the growth in 
grassroots human rights ac- 
tivism and a reminder cf how 
far the movement has to go. 

Turkey is an increasingly- 
free society, with a flourish- 
ing media scene and an argu- 
mentative parliament Some 
subjects, however, remain 
taboo. The catch-all “crime” 
of “inciting hatred” is regu- 
larly used to imprison anyone 
speaking out in favour of 
rights for tiie Kurds, or radi- 
cal Islamic politics. -- 

Turkish officials toad to fat) 
back on the old argument that 
as their constitution guaran- 


ted to change. But the mes- 
sage has yet to filter down to 
some parts of the state secu- 
rity system. 

Last week In Izmir, zealous 
police officers arrested four 
young girls aged between 11 
and is, wbo were dancing on 
a city street to raise money 
for homeless children. Their 
crime was to paint their col- 
lection boxes red, yellow and 
green - the colours of Kurd- 
ish nationalism used by the 
FKK rebel movement. 

“Our European friends 
should show some under- 
standing — we are moving In 
the right direction, said Mr 
Sami Turk defensively. 

Turkey certainly has a 
more accountable system 
than some of its neighbours, 
such as Syria, Iran and Iraq. 
None of them, however, 
wants to join the European 
Union. It is by western Euro- 
pean standards that Turkey 
will be Judged. 

For Erarah Sait Erda, it is 
, all rather academic. He is one 
of a group of young people 
1 from the Izmir region who 
; say they were tortured by the 
| police two years ago, during 
i 11 days of detention. He sub- 
i sequently spent more than a 
I year in jail before being Creed. 
'•He is still waiting for the jus- 
I tice system to a verdict, 
j against the officers involved. 

Sitting with his friends on a 
i sea wall overlooking Izmir’s 
| busy harbour, he 'shrugged 
I when asked about the Year of 
! Human Rights. ’It sounds 
! rather comic to me,” be said. 
“Ifs just a promise ... and 

Turkey is a land of promises." 
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The scandal 
off Man U 





colonel 


going 

strong 

Libya’s “Brother Leader of the 
Revolution” is still there after 30 years, 
and still on top after sanctions and 
bombing. Despite Lockerbie, there’s a 
growing sense, says Ian Black, that 
in an unstable world Gadafy, the devil 
we know, has some attractions. 
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Gadafy: A comic opera uniform and file features of an ageing rock star 
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uammar Gadafy 
has been busy 
over the last few 
days, embracing 
African leaders 
as they have flown in for the 
lavish celebrations, held each 
year, of the coop that brought 
him to power in 1969. Without 
his customary comic-opera, 
epaulette-heavy uniform and 
despite being confined to 'a 
wheelchair after breaking his 
hip. his ageing rode star^gl 
features have seemed 
calm. Rambling as 
ever, what he has had Akiff' 
to say about the latest I 

dramatic twist in the 
Lockerbie bombing 
affair, has been lucid. 

He is on top of things, 

Starting his 30th year 
in office, the , 9 




.. .... g 


“Brother Leader of the European Union. President 
Libyan Revolution” looks in Ben Ali has no qualms about 
good shape. Problems he cer- repressing his opponent s , 
tainly has, but the economy of Egypt’s Islamist militants 
his Jamahiriya — the Arabic have been largely contained, 
neologism for his unique, Gadafy's relations with its 
often bizarre “state of' the president, Husni. Mubarak, 
masses” — ■ is still based the largest recipient outside 
firmly on oil and European Israel of American aid, are 
companies are still queueing warm. South of the Maghreb, 
up to extract And for his (few) the Libyan leader is enjoying 
friends and (many) enemies a honeymoon period with his 
alike, be is at least the African neighbours. In the 

P dl they know impoverished Sahel region, 

Gadafy lives in a Niger; Cloud, Burkina Faso 
tough- neighbour- and Mali are all in his orbit- 
hood. To his west Its presidents an paid their 
the Algerian respects by demonstratively 
regime is keeping flying to Tripoli in defiance of 
the lid on a bloody Che United Natrons' air 
slamist insurrec- embargo — in force since 1992 
on. In .Tunisia, because of Gadafy's refhsal to 
inxkras to forge hand oyer the Lockerbie sus- 
links with the pecta Pressure from the 
Organisation of African 
Units and especially Nelson 
Hf • Mandela, played a vital rale in 

h|;: ' ■’ persuading Britain and an 

•>-' *5*$ • even more reluctant United 

- >;jj .. . States to offer a trial under 

i* '?/ . ' Scottish law. in The Hague. 

• ‘ Regionally Gadafy is behav - 

• . ■! ■ •r.-’- ’ rf**. . ing with mare maturity 

* these days, say Arab 


planning an oxymoron. A 
Study c nrnrniRginwtvt by 
Gadafy from Gar-Yonis Uni- 
versity and smuggled out of 
the country argues that 
despite an $80 billion develop- 
ment prog ramme between 
1970 and 1990, the economy 
suffers serious infrastruc- 
tural defectsfzj. While other 
Med tti>TTnnwgn littoral coun- 
tries desalinate sea-water 
Gadafy’s prestigious Great | 
Man-Made River Project plans 
to extract water from beneath 
the desert, though most vrffi 
be lost to evaporation.' Among 
young people unemployment 
is estimated at 30 per cent 
Middle-class frustrations 
focus on the difficulty of 
travel because of the air 
embargo. But inevitably it is 
the poorest in a country of 5£ 
million who have been hit the 
hardest Hundreds of children 
are said to have died because 
they were unable to get med- 
ical treatment abroad (3). 


G adafy’s own whim- 
sical decision-mak- 
ing compounds 
these difficulties. 
Sudden orders to 
transfer government offices or 
army headquarters to his 
home area of Sirte have 
caused . chaos; wrangles 
between - ministries have 
brought paralysis. “One day 
they get a certain set of 
instructions and the next 
something completely differ- 
ent”, says one well-placed 
exil e. “Gadafy uses ministers 
against one another” The con- 
stant formation of new com- 
mittees is used to attack 1 

tneffinienr y end mmip tiiw 
and defuse opposition. 

On the face, of it his posi- 
tion seems secure. His three 
sons have public roles, which 
indicates the beginnings of 
the sort of dynastic succes- 
sion now taking root in Iraq. 
Tribal loyalties still matter 
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; v Not everything 

. ' . • ' ^gglSRg. in Gadafy's arid 

: '*"V ■ ' lovely Libya’s 

' economic ftm- 

damentals are 
’^5* sound though 
nearly all its export 

- 7 yW earnings and a third of 
•.S^GDP depend cm oBL UN 

• sanctions have not had a 

- major impact because . 

« oil even when its price 

; ; ■ ■ j'S has been declining has 
/ ' generated sufficient to 
' -‘ lLB sustain imports of food, 

. 4-^1 consumer goods and spare 
- . •,-*..#■ parts for the extraction 

. ;r/® Industry But growth is 
rf-rvts. *• sluggish and losrg-term 


hugely for all Libya’s pan- 
Arab and socialist rhetoric 
and there were signs after a 
coup attempt in the early 

nineties that Gadafy’s ability 
to balance them was weaken- 
ing. 

One serious recent blow 
was the death, officially in a 
riding accident, of one erf his 
most trusted aides, Abdul- 
salam . ZartmAh, a veteran of 
the revolutionary committees. 
Some claim fhin was when 
Gadafy suffered his hip injury 
The attack, claimed by the 
Fighting Islamic Group — the 
same outfit at the centre of 
allegatio n s by the renegade 
MIS officer; David Shayler — 
seems to have failed, for 
Gadafy, ever mercurial, was 
not there, having decided not 
to go ahead with a meeting 
with MubarahfH. Disinforma- 
tion compounds the difficul- 
ties of understanding this 
impenetrable co untr y Exiles, 
complains one former nffleiai 
now living abroad,, exaggerate . 
and indulge in wishfbl think- 
ing. And governments have 
their agendas too: recent sto- 
ries, with the whiff of official 
plants, have reported a secret 
Libyan deal with South Africa 
to swap oil for weapons and a 
meeting with the Real IRA 
before the Omagh bombing. 
Neither was true. 

But the existence of an 
Islamist opposition is no-one’s 
invention- Half-a-dozen differ- 
ent organisations face an 
u phill struggle against a 
leader who has always judi- 
ciously appropriated the sym- 
bols of Islam — with his 
“green book” and idiosyn- 
cratic “third International 
theory” positing an Islamic 
middle path between atheistic 

Hwwimtan and material! R tir- 
capltalism. But his most radi- 
cal enemies still can him al- 
Taghout, the Muslim 
equivalent of the anti-Christ 
Gadafy's recent adoption of 


sharia punishments such as 
amputation of hands for thefl 
is designed to bolster his reli- 
gious credentials. 

Western countries used to 
portray Gadafy as a terrorist 
godfather who sent agents to 
kill his own enemies and sup- 
ported an eclectic cast of 
extremists ranging from the 
Palestinian Abu NidaL 
through the Baader-Meinhof 
gang. Today his own security 
forces cooperate with wider 
Arab anti-terrorism efforts; 
Islamists have handed 
over from Saudi Arabia, espe- 
cially the worrying variety 
with anti-Soviet service in 
Af ghanistan be hind them. * 

Haunted by the spectre of 
Algeria, Gadafy has cracked 
down hard. Monitoring of 
ordinary people is carried out 
by “purification committees” 
independent of and often in 
competition with the police 
and state security organisa- 
tions. In March the General i 
People’s Congress approved 
laws allowing for collective 
p unishme nt 

“Nasty but fundamentally 
stable” is the conclusion of 
the many governments and 
companies which want Libya 
to emerge from the cold- Euro- 
peans have been quick -to fin 
the gap left by the United 
States — its 1986 bombing 
marked a low point in rela- 
tions with a country which 
has often seemed an obsession 
for Washington since Jimmy 
Carter first Imposed unilat- 
eral sanctions. The EU*s 
defeat of the Iran part of the 
Iran-Labya Sanctions Act, 
forcing Bill Clinton to waive 
penalties for non-American 
companies dealing with what 
Congress determined were 

pariah states , has emboldened 
many to believe that Libya 
will eventually be a safe 
investment, vital for compa- 
nies like the Italian energy 
group ENL desperate to push 


ahead with a $3.8 billion oil 
pipeline In a joint-venture 
with Libya’s National Oil 
Company “For many interna- 
tional companies, the post- 
sanctions period has already 
arrived, marked by fierce com- 
petition among European 
banks to finance trade trans- 
actions,” says one specialist 
publication^). 

Recent discussion of the 
sale of Airbus aircraft to 
replenish the ruined Libyan 
Arab Airlines fleet is part of 
this hard-nosed, business-dri- 


“ft goes 
without 
saying. 
Colonel 
Gadafy is an 
excellent 
guarantor of 
co n tracts.” 

ven story ‘It goes without say- 
ing.” said one oil executive, 
“that Colonel Gadafy Is an 
excellent guarantor of con- 
tracts.” 

Publicly Britain and the ; 
United-States invoke the need . 
for justice as they urge Gadafy j 
to surrender Abdel Basset Ali , 
Mdbamed al-Megrahi and 
I amen Khalifa Fhimah, 
accused of killing 270 inno- 
cents when they blew Pan Am 
103 out of the sky in Decem- 
ber 1988. 

But privately he Is being 
told, through Egyptian and 
African interlocutors, that the 
arrival of these two in The 
Hague is the beginning of 
Libya’s return to the civilised 
world. “Libya must be 
returned to the international 


community” Italy's foreign 
minister; Lamberto Dini, said 
this week. Opinion is divided 
as to whether Gadafy would 
have internal difficulties in 
handing them over Both are 
small fry but also members of 
the important southern 
Megarha tribe. But bath, on 
the other hand, would leave 
behind their families to guar- 
antee that exposure of high- 
level involvement in 
Lockerbie would be kept to a 
minimum 

Men like Txvedin al-Hin- 
shiri, now minister of trans- 
port and then a senior official 
in Libya’s external security 
organisation, and Abdullah 
Senussi, Gadafy's brother-in- 
law and the ESO’s chief, would 
not relish a forced journey to 
Holland. Part of the Anglo- 
American messa ge is that 
individuals, not a regime, 
must answer for the crime. 
British diplomats point to the 
example of Iran, rehabilitated 
swiftly after senior figures 
were named in the Berlin trial 
of intelligence agents who 
murdered Kurdish dissidents. 

At 56, Gadafy remains as 
unpredictable as be was when 
he took power as a young 
army officer who worshipped 
Egypt’s President Nassau But 
the enfant terribie of the 
Maghreb has mellowed since 
then, and some believe he 
could now be ready to neu- 
tralise one set of enemies in 
toe West, the better to deal 
with another; closer to home. 


Soanees: (IJAJ-Hayat 
Sep temb erl, 1998; fgjLibyan 
Economic Policy: A programme 
for Reform, AAS.POB 268 
Croydon CR2 DEB; (3)George 
Joffe, African Energy, 

September 1 988; MNorth African 
Business Monitor, August 1 998; 
(5)Maghrab Quarterly, September 
1998, forthcoming. 

Ian Black Is the Guardian's 
diplomatic editor 
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Matthew 

Norman 


W ITH the results of 
voting for Labour’s 
National Executive 
due shortly. I am intrigued 
to learn Hie story behind 
Ken tavingstone^s victory 
last year. Ken had stood for 
the NEC for years, earning a 
rich reputation as Labour’s 
pluckiest runner up. One 
year he was pipped for the 
seventh and final place by 
Mr Tony Blair, another by 
Gordon Brown and another 
by John Prescott— but in 
1997 he slipped to ninth 
place, with Jack Straw 
eighth. Last year, consid- 
ered a dead cert. Jack duly 
filled out the form and 
signed the nomination 
paper. At the last minute, 
however, he was ordered to 
withdraw in favour of my 
old friend Mandy Maude i- 
son, widely regarded as the 
only senior government 
member Ken could have 
beaten. As Indeed he did. to 
the embarrassment not only 
of Mandy bat the leader- 
ship. Another notable tri- 
umph. then, for the fabled 
management skills of New 
Labour hi g h command. 


S UN editor David Yel- 
land calls to express 
his mortification at 
the mild rebuke over his 
failure to return a call 
about the New York subway 
Incident leading to the 
abandonment of his luxuri- 
ant blond wig. Mr Yelland 
says he didn't get the mes- 
sage, and would never de- 
liberately foil to ring back. 
His manners do him credit. 


T HE Save Onr Brinton 
campaign faces Its 
darkest hour: the an- 
droid MP is to appear before 
an emergency meeting of 
PeterborougfrLabour party 
tomorrow week, the city's 
Evening Telegraph reports, 
to explain the deluge of bad 
publicity of which the sum- 
moning of police to her flat 
at Sam to investigate rau- 
cous noise was but the lat- 
est fiasco instance. A no 
confidence motion may 
even be put by those who 
think die is damag in g the 
party's name. Traitors. But 
all is not lost. Ihope to ar- 
range a twinning with an- 
other Western politician 
whose party is out for his 
blood: a Clinton-Brin- 
ton axis would be impregna- 
ble. Hang in there, Helen, 
and we will beat this thing. 


I AM touched by a child- 
hood recollection di- 
vulged to Tatler by Elisa- 
beth Murdoch, who 
reassures the City that sbe 
is a person of gra vitas, and 
no mere daddy’s girl, by 
posing for the magazine 
while reclining headlong in 
a slinky cocktail dress, one 
hand seductively resting 
above her left breast. Sbe 
speaks warmly of her idyl- 
lic childhood as Rupert’s lit- 
tle gi rl. During an earlier 
stay in London. Tatler * 
reveals: “The family had a 
dairy farm in Epptng For- 
est. where she kept two 
miniature horses, ‘my pride 
and joy’, until they were 
given away to some News of 
the World readers.” (A Win 
Free Steaks For A Year!!! 
competition, presumably.) 
There are no words. 


W ITH gleeful relish. 

the Mirror pounces 
on Elisabeth's col- 
league Mark Booth, Sky’s 
chief executive. Showing 
admirable news Judgment. 
Piers Morgan splashes with 
a piece headlined “Who 
plays left back for Manches- 
ter Utd’\ In which Mr Booth 
is savagely ridiculed for not 
knowing the player’s name. 
This, as the Mirror first 
edition informs us. is 
“Northern Ireland interna- 
tional Denis Irwin’’. So 
close. Mr Irwin plays for 
the Republic. Ah well, at 
least we can rely on the Mir- 
ror's back page — one domi- 
nated yesterday by a shot of 

United's number 18 leaping 
for Joy after a goal, a man 
the caption reveals as Ole 
Solskjaer. Again, so close. 
The man pictured Is in fact 
Pan! Scholes. Hats off, the 
Mirror! 


T HE Spectator cements 
Its hlgh-brow reputa- 
tion with Joan Col- 
ins’s diary. Writing of Mon- 
ca Lewinsky’s rumoured 
iseof that presidential 
dgar, Joanie observes: 
‘Perhaps this will lead to 
ter being referred to in 
uture as the Count of 
flonte Christo — give or 
ake a vowel." Very nice. 

1 amours that the Spectator 
s to be merged with two 
ither top shelf mags — 
brum and Naughty 
[nickers Monthly — to 
arm new title The Fornick- 
tor. remain stoically 
inconfirmed. 


UNFREEW1LLY 



Kindly businessmen, helping out 
schools for free. In your dreams 



I ONCE bad a job in tele- 
sales. Not telesales exactly, 
because we weren’t techni- 
cally selling anything. All we 
had to do was ring up com- 
pany directors and ask them 
if they'd like to meet our boss. 
It was more Blind Date than 
hard seQ, really — only, on 
Blind Date the contestants 
aren’t allowed to see tbeir 
potential date, but with this, 
we weren’t even allowed to 
say what be did. Anyone 
caught admitting that our di- 
rector was a management 
consultant got the sack. 

We were told that no com- 
pany director would carry on 
the conversation once the 
words “management consul- 
tant" were ouL So the job 
required a fairly gymnastic 
verbal talent, turning man- 
agement consultancy into 
"technical efficiency advice”, 
or "strategy services", or any 
other fanciful Invention 
which would hide the un- 
speakable truth. The trick 
was to charm them with flan- 
nel until our boss had got his 
feet under the table. 

I'm happy to believe man- 
agement consultancy is an 
honourable business, but dis- 
ingenuousness does seem to 
figure rather large. This week, 
a spokeswoman for Arthur An- 
dersen Business Consulting 
(not, funnily enough, manage- 
ment consultants) explained to 
me why her company is lavish- 
ing free expertise on a few 
struggling east London 
schools. Newham's Education 
Action Zone came into being 
last week, and Arthur Ander- 
sen is a partner. 

“We are very committed to 
education and learning,” she 
purred. "It’s our watchword 
that learning is what people 
need. It’s not going to be a 
profitable area for us; we just 
want to help these schools 
run themselves as effectively 
as possible. It's all about what 


we can offer, what they, can 
make use of." To show me 
what she meant we went 
along to Eastlea school in 
Newham, to see the conductor 
Ben Zander give a folk. 
Arthur Andersen's .qew 
recruits, plus various clients] 
sat with 1,000 pupriaf. and 
heard about "radiating possi- 
bility”, rejecting the “down- 
ward spiral”, making "a con- 
tribution". He held teenagers' 
attention for two hours, got 
them listening to Mozart, .and 
spoke a lot of sense about self- 
belief as opposed to invidious 
competition. Every pupil, he 
declared, should be given an 
A. Everyone is an A student? 
The children cheered and 
laughed, teachers beamed. 
Arthur Andersen executives 
gazed on, misty-eyed. 

It was a delightful spec- 
tacle. a vision of big-hearted 
business putting something 
back into the community, and 
everyone was rightly thrilled. 
David Blunkett has said com- 
panies must not use state edu- 
cation to make a profit, and 
Arthur Andersen aren't mak- 
ing a penny from Newham. 

Under the circumstances, it 
seems a little churlish to 
point out the logical flaw, but 
It is this: businesses only 
exist to make a profit That’s 
what makes them businesses 
— otherwise, they’d be chari- 
ties or public services or 
something. So, vast as the 
heart of Arthur Andersen 
doubtless is, we would not all 
be sitting here in Eastlea 
school unless they • believed 
they could make a profit 

“We're not interested in 
running schools," the com- 
pany assured me. "We just 
want to help them do what 
they do best” If I hadn’t spent 
so many hours on the phone, 
assuring company directors 
my boss wasn't a manage- 
ment consultant 1 might be 
more inclined to believe this. 


Arthur Andersen already 
manages a state school In Cal- 
ifornia. and was Involved in 
proposals to run several Glas- 
gow schools earlier this year. 
Involvement in an Education 
Action Zone is simply the 
first step — a bit like the 
phone calls I used to. make, 
promising “technical effi- 
ciency advice". 

Other companies involved 
in EAZs are more candid 
about their intentions, and 
this week three began bidding 
to take over a “falling ” school 
in Surrey. The case for hand- 
ing over schools to private 
firms appears straightforward; 
local government Is hopelessly 
inefficient, goes the argument, 
so schools have had to take 
over tbeir own management 
Sadly, being teachers instead 
of businesspeople, heads 
haven't proved especially good 
at this- So why not hand over 
everything except teaching to 
a firm like Arthur Andersen? 
For a fee, they'D look after 
everything from spreadsheets 
to dinner ladies, and teachers 
can get on with teaching. It 
sounds like a glorious triumph 
of Third Way pragma tism. 

T HE snag is. it isn’t profit- 
able to manage just one 
school; companies would 
need to control dozens. Most 
would also quite like to take 
control of the teaching as 
wall. The firms bidding in 
Guildford already train and 
recruit teachers, run private 
schools, and carry out Ofsted 
inspections; they describe 
themselves as “education pro- 
fessionals”. There's no reason 
why they can't take over 
everything — which Is exact- 
ly what these very firms have 
already done in parts of the 
United States. 

Once in charge of hundreds 
of British schools, these firms 
start to look uncannily like 
old-fashioned Local Educa- 


tion Authorities. Only, LEAs 
were democratically account- 
able, and didn’t exist to make 
a profit' Private companies 
aren’t and do. So after a bit 
they start to say it costs much 
more . to educate kids these 
days; employers demand 
more from, their workforce, 
they explain. Like the argu- 
ment about modem technol- 
ogy making the NHS un- 
affordable, they blame higher 
costs on better computers, 
and demand more money. 

The government sighs, says 
sorry, this is simply impossi- 
ble, and decides the schools 
will have to introduce top-up 
fees. Parents sending their 
children to a half-decent 
“state" school will just have 
to pay extra — until everyone 
pays “a bit extra”, and only 
the very poor pay nothing, 
and attend schools so had 
they might as well not bother. 

This is the natural logic of 
the market — though Arthur 
Andersen would be very un- 
wise to paint such a picture at 
this stage, and so they don't. 
For now. they’re happy to 
give away their services in 
Newham, providing the re- 
assuring appearance that 
business is something with 
which state education can 
safely do business. And any- 
way, a few hundred grand in 
east London is nothing. In 
return for some experience 
and a reputation in a market 
the size of Britain's uhder-i8s 
population. 

If we are going to privatise 
state education, it would be 
Infinitely preferable to say so 
out loud. Instead, Arthur An- 
dersen gave free advice to 
Labour before the election, 
installed an advisor at the 
Department of Education, and 
are now helping out In New- 
ham. As I remember, the trick 
was always to charm your 
way in. until your feet were 
firmly under the table. 


Man U: I fear 
their greed 



L AST week something 
happened which not 
only caused grieving in 
the Blair household, but 
which was also symbolic of a 
wider sadness . . . My children 
couldn’t care two hoots if I go 
home and say I’ve met Jac- 
ques Delors or John Major. 
But when I told them Td met 
Manchester United boss Alex 
Ferguson and he’d invited us 
to see United v Forest and 
meet the players, they finally 
realised there was a point to 
their dad’s new Job after alL 
And now Alex does this to 
me. 

Not that 111 be the only 
parent with cause to be un- 
happy with Manchester 
United of late. For In another 
example of the sport’s grow- 
ing obsession with money- 
making, this club, like many 
others, has just changed its 
strip — again. Less than a 
month after thousands of 
youngsters pulled on their 
Carourite club jersey at 
Christmas, the men who run 
the club ordered the Red Dev- 
ils to trot out in blue at South- 
ampton. Loyalty doesn't seem 
to be enough any more; rather 
it is exploited to make us pay 
more. 

Which brings me to my fear 
that the values that make soc- 
cer the people's game are 
being eroded. 

Tonight 1 have a rare treat 
when I speak to the Football 
Writers' Association at a din- 
ner in honour of Sir Stanley 
Matthews's 80th birthday. 

H OW much would Sir 
Stan have been worth 
in today’s money? 

£10 million? £15 milli on? 

£20 million? When he went 
back to Stoke from Blackpool 
in 1961 for just £2,500, the av- 
erage gate rose by 25,000. 

Could Andy Cede put 25.000 
on a crowd? C-ould Shearer or 
Le Tissier or even Romarlo? 

Sir Stan graced three Cup 
Finals including probably the 
most memorable in history, 
in 1953. And he was never 
booked, let alone sent off. He 
never pushed past children 
waiting for autographs, for he 
knew they were the future of 
the game he loved. He served 
dub and country well: a mar- 
vellous ambassador for 
Britain. 

Football is a game that mil- 
lions in Britain follow. It has a 
unique place in our culture 
and one that we must 
treasure. 

And yet I worry. 1 worry 
that a game in which one indi- 
vidual is deemed to be worth 
£7 million and whose dub . 
must raise the money with 
ever more lucrative and ex- 
clusive television deals, mer- 
chandising and expens ive 
seats, is a game which may 
lose touch with its roots. 


I worry that fans are token 
for granted. I worry that the 
television deals are ignoring 
the smaller clubs which des- 
perately need support and 
creating a class of bigger 
clubs that becomes ever more 
voracious in its quest for suc- 
cess. I worry, too, that the div- 
iding line between marketing 
and exploitation may have 
been crossed amid the pleth- 
ora of ever-changing strips. 

1 wonder how dubs can jus- 
tify charging more for away 
fans than for home fens in 
identical seats. I wonder how 
dubs, all too commonly, can 
deny concessionary prices to 
travelling children while 
granting them to home fans. 

Given the extraordinary 
publicity the game has at- 
tracted. it is hard not to 
worry, too, that some of the 
a ne g ati ons of illegal back- 
handers may be true. I hope 
not. for those at the top or the 
game have the greatest res- 
ponsibility to show It at its 
best 

When Sir Stanley speaks 
tonight, people will remember 
the values he embodies — fair 
play, the role of the individual 
within a team or community, 
honesty and romance. 

I feel unease about what is 
happening in British sport 
And I believe that much of 
what is wrong stems from 
over-emphasis on the individ- 
ual — the get-rich-quick, 
something-for-nothing philos- 
ophy of recent times and the 
erosion of values like service 
to the community and wider 
responsibility that people in 
the public eye have for those 
we follow and idolise. 

When do we ever hear play- 
ers express shame at being 
sent off? Why do managers 
take for granted the swearing 
all too easily lip-read by chil- 
dren watching on television? I 
wince at players who cheat 
and foul, who abuse referees 
and who only think about 
winning and the money it will 
bring; at some people at the 


The values that 
make soccer the 
People’s Game 
are being eroded 


top of our national game who 
think nothing of loyalty to 
club and community. 

Sport is not just about gold 
medals, glory, fame, wealth 
and winning European Cups. 
It Is about kids playing in the 
park, dreaming they might 
one day pull on their Newcas- 
tle strip in a European Cup 
Final. It is about lea rning 
through mind and body the 
values that help make a com- 
plete and rounded Individual 
working within a strong 
community. 

A nation that neglects sport 
at grass roots because it is ob- 
sessed with the commercial 
gains from sport at the top is a 
nation set for sporting and 
social decline . . . 


Extracted from the Mail on 
Sunday. January 15 1995. 
before Blair became premier. 
The immediate occasion was 
Manchester United's purchase 
of Andy Cole from Newcastle 
United for £7 million 


Faked remorse demeans the office. Resigning weakens It. The people will continue to respect the president no matter what they think of the man 

Hang in there, Bill 


William Satire 


ERVOUS Nellie can- 
didates, hand- wring- 
ing opmionmongers 

and parents doing a 

national slow born should 
stop calling on President 
Clinton to resign. Quitting 
under 36 boxes of evidence 
is not The American Way. 

Nor Is It in Bill Clinton's 
character. The most au- 
thentic moment of his pres- 
idency' was his defiant as- 
sertion last month of 
wrongdoing and victim* 
hood. With no phony lip- 
biting or spurious apology, 
he delivered his essential 
message: I regret that 1 was 
caught, but it’s my private 
life, so get over it. 

That true baring of his 
soul was soon inundated by 
leaks from his frustr ated 
speech writers of their 
rejected draft, which ex- 
pressed sorrow and apolo- 
gised to all including Mon- 


ica. His stalwart wife had 
rejected such self-flagella- 
tion. Let Clinton be Clin- 
ton , advised Hillary, and 
the nation got a four- 
minute glimpse of the real 
man reading his own words 
and legal evasions. 

In return, the president 
— with unremarked gal- 
lantry — pretended to have 
lied to his wlfo for seven 
months after the scandal 
broke, thereby giving cover 
to her vast-conspiracy de- 
fence wben they thought 
the charges could not be 
“proven true".’ 

Now the sphuneisters of 
his White House are de- 
manding repeated repen- 
tance and the upward cali- 
bration of contrition so that 
at least the Democratic base 
will forgive. But faked 
remorse demeans the office 
and earns no absolution. 
Let Clinton stay Clinton. 
Let him stick with his “in- 
defensible’* defence, play on 
the distaste of Americans at 


sustained self-abasement by 
their leader, and make clear 

that resignation is not an 
option no matter what em- 
barrassment the Starr reve- 
lations bring. 

Why this, from a pundit 
who has beet railing for two 
years that Clinton stole the 
last election with illegal 
^slan -connection money? 
Some will say my perverse 
support Is rooted in a desire 
for a president to be twisting 
in the wind during the foil 
pamp»ifln T damaging Demo- 
crats who foil to denounce 
him with poll-driven feroc- 
ity, others a partisan con- 
cern that Gore, global- 
warming the presidential 
chair, would win election by 
acting boldly against Iraq 
and North Korea, 

Still others will say oppo- 
nents of resignation long 
for an inactivist executive 
branch, devoid of a spend- 
ing agenda, too weak to 
deny Congress’ tax cuts to 
the deserving nouveau 


riche. Another ulterior mo- 
tive: we may await the spec- 
tacle Of a parade of 

wronged or ill-used women 
being savaged, by Judiciary 
Committee Democrats, 
with psychic wounds later 

dressed by the fatherly 

chairman Henry Hyde. 

Don't be affected by the 
cynicism of a CNN-ical age. 
Clinton should stay right 
where he is because the 
people elect presidents di- 
rectly for a fixed term of 
four years. Onr decision 
cannot be reversed by a par- 
liamentary vote of no confi- 
dence. Resigning — even 
entertaining the idea on the 
excuse of the appearance of 
paralysis to the world — 
weakens the office and 
undermines the system. 

That system, as we have 
seen, can take a lot of pun- 
ishment. If the 36 boxes 
containing two sets of evi- 
dence that Ken Starr deliv- 
ered on Wednesday go be- 
yond sexual misbehavior to 


show a pattern of abuse of 
power, the House will pub- 
lish as much as decency 
permits and begin Its im- 
peachment inquiry at a dig- 
nified pace. We'll have an 
undisturbed mid-term elec- 
tion (the US held an orderly 
presidential election even 


during a civil war)- The 
next Congress will bold Its 
open hearings and do its 
duty, if Clinton remains in 
office, we will examine a 
new independent counsel's 
evidence of far greater 
abuse of power in the stolen 
1996 election. 



Meanwhile. Bill Clinton 
i$ the fully empowered 
president. He will light the 
national Christmas tree, 
give the State of the Union 
address and respond to 
national security threats. 
Just as in the armed forces, 
where the uniform not 
the person rates the salute, 
Americans will continue to 
respect Clinton the presi- 
dent no matter what they 
think of Clinton the man. 

After years of contemptu- 
ous stonewalling, followed 
by months of salacious iip- 
smadting, a sense of solem- 
nity is settling over the cap- 
itaL Impeachment Is too 
profoundly political for 
politics. Our elected offi- 
ciate and press and public 
can digest and act upon the 
Starr report while running 
the country and leading the 
world. Nobody flinches; no- 
body rushes; nobody quits. 


William Satire is a columnist tor 
fee New York Times 
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Old hand 
recalled 

Primakov is not a crony 

RUSSIA'S elite has had a welcome fit of 
common sense. The nomination of Yevgeny 
Primakov to be the country’s new prime 
minister bids fair to end the political stale- 
mate of the last three weeks. Almost every 
faction in the Duma has promised its sup- 
port in today’s vote: The new man will start 
his a dmini stration on a strong footin g. 

Russia has been going through a crisis of 
legitimacy ever since President Yeltsin 
abruptly appointed a young and unknown 
lightweight to the prime ministership this 
spring. Although the D uma made it clear it 
did not like Sergei Kiriyenko by twice 
rejecting his nomination, Yeltsin used a 
variety of threats to persuade the Duma to 
accept him at the third attempt 

When Yeltsin, in his high - handed way, 
sacked Kiriyenko four months later, it 
looked as though he was going to try the 
same tactics of disregarding the Duma’s 1 
opinion. But the balance of forces has 
changed. The sudden implosion of Russia’s 
neo-liberal economic policies set the rouble 
tumbling and led the government to default 
on some of its debts, causing a new round of 
inflation. The simmering discontent which 
had been growing throughout Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin’s five years in power burst to the 
surface when Yeltsin tried to bring him 
back. To many in the Duma, Chernomyrdin 
was the architect of an economic strategy 
which had left millions of people waiting for 
wages and pensions while enriching a few. 
This time, too, the opposition parties, in- 


cluding the liberal economist, Grigory Yav- 
linsky and the Communist Party with its 
hopes for a more interventionist govern- 
ment role in the economy, calmiafed that 
Yeltsin’s threat to dissolve the Duma would 
backfire. Discontent with the so-called 
“reforms” of the Yeltsin period which, to 
many Russians, have become synonymous 
with crime, misery, and corr np H oo , would 
dominate the campaign. The next Duma 
would probably have more anti-Yeltsin 
seats. 

The Duma’s second vote a gainst Cherno- 
myrdin on Monday showed that he and his 
backer Yeltsin could only command the 
support of Vladimir Zhirinovsky and the 
hardline nationalists. It was not the first 
time that Zhirinovsky’s faction has dis- 
pelled the notion which some Western ana- 
lysts liked to peddle of “democratic 
reformers pitted against a Red-Brown alfi- 
ance”. During his five years in power, when I 
it came to crucial budget votes to pass IMF- 
sponsored policies, Chernomyrdin fre- 
quently relied on Zhirinovsky. On this occa- 
sion, Yeltsin and Chernomyrdin drew the 
correct conclusions from the parliamentary 
majority. 

In nominating Primakov it is not yet dear 
whether Yeltsin will agree to hand over 
some of his powers to Parliament and the 
new government team. Whether today’s 
solution to the political crisis wiQ go for in 
solving Russia’s massive economic prob- 
lems is also uncertain. The very feet that an 
elderly figure with no economic background 
has become prime minister is a sign of the 
paucity of talent But Primakov is an honest 
and intelligent man, and in no way a crony 
capitalist He is what Russians call a gosu- 
darstvennik , an experienced professional 
who understands the need to restore a 
strong state, albeit an democratic lines, in 
place of today’s chaos and lawlessness. 
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‘I’m going to grow vegetables 
in the country until it 
all makes sense again’ 

Liz Guest, Letters 


In die great debate between those who 
still ding to the neo-liberal economic model 
and those who wish to put controls an 
speculative short-term capital and protect 
the viable parts of Russian industry, his 
instincts are with the latter. The outside 
world can only hope that today’s political 
ceasefire leads to the stability which mil- 
lions of ordinary Russians so desperately 
seek — -and. deserve — after the shocks of ; 
the last decade. 

The new craze 

Buy a football club 

TEN YEARS ago a bank bought an estate 
agency during the housing boom and 
sparked off a buying spree. No self-respect- 
ing hfifldg of franks or building societies 
dared to be seen at a cocktail party without 
an estate agency of their own. At the time 
Jots of “sy n ergetic" benefits were claimed 
like selling mortgages and financial services 
to house buyers. In feet the whole episode 
ended in tears with most of the ventures 
losing money. Will it be the same with 
football? On Monday Sky admitted it was 
try ing to buy Mancheste r United and has 
already triggered a chain reaction. Yester- 
day Carlton said it was interested in 
Arsenal and Cariton TV announced a joint 
venture in financial services with Premier 
division Chariton. (This is none of our 
business, but in terms of brand exploitation 
it surely should have been the other way 
round — if Woolwich had linked with 
Arsenal the new company could have been 
called Woolwich Arsenal thereby restoring 
a lost link with the club’s roots, while 
Chariton would have needed to shed only 
one letter of its name to become Cariton 
Athletic.) 


Other Premiership teams are likely to be 
snapped up soon. The only question is 
whether merger mania in football will also 
end in tears 10 years on. The Man U/Sky 
link will probably be successful financially. 
Indeed Man U may have been better off 
exploiting its world famous brand on its 
own by s elling digital TV rights around the 
globe. Other less successful clubs purchased 
at high prices at the top of the market for 
reasons of fagMrm — eiasaie conditions in 
which to lose money — won’t find it so easy. 
But they have no one but themselves to 
blame. Once football dubs become public 
companies on the stock market they effec- 
tively sell their birthrights. No longer can 
they be the playthings of the rich or the 
lifestyles of the poor. They become subject 
to the relentless short-term profit horizons 
of the City and the quest for ever greater 
dividends. As well as providing pleasure on 
Saturday afternoons they will be expected to 
contribute towards our pension funds as 
welL If they don’t produce the desired 
profits they can be sold on to someone else 
prepared to exploit the assets in a more 
ruthless way. This doesn’t mean that Man U 
will start playing in different countries as 
part of a world circuit (like Grand Prix 
racing) but it doesn’t exclude it either. 
Anything could happen. The future will be 
quite different from the past Football isn’t 
coining home any more, it is going away. 

Freedom for Willy 

Keiko enjoys a sea change 

LEONARDO DiCaprio is probably worried 
it will happen to him: one minu te lying in 
the lap of luxury, being pampered in a 
maimer befitting a Hollywood star, the next 
whisked off to some remote destination and 


left to fend for himself Even James Cam - 
eron wouldn’t be that horrible. Yet that is 
what has happened to Keiko, the killer 
whale, star of the film Free Willy, who has 
swapped his designer pool in Newport, 
Oregon for the icy seas off the Icelandic 
coast from which, as an infant, he was 
snatched 20 years ago. Keiko has grown lazy 
in captivity in the US: he was hand-fed as 
much fish as he could eat. put on about 
2,000 lbs in weight, and loved his trainers 
rubbing his tummy. Now he will have to 
catch his own fish and forgo the massage. 
He may never regain his hunting s kills -, one 
local fisherman is threatening to poison 
him; and other killer whales are likely to 
cold-shoulder him. “He may be a winner in 
people’s hearts, but to other whales he’s a 
loser with a skin condition," as one expert 
put it Stop blubbering. Keiko! 

This real-life Free Willy exercise has so 
far cost $12.5 million. The scientific benefits 
are thought to be minimal, and sceptics will 
write it off as a stunt and a distraction from 
real conservation needs. They have a point 
this is sentiment not sense, at work. Killer 
whales aren't endangered — right whales 
and blue whales are under greater threat 
They aren’t even, strictly speaking, whales: 
they are the biggest of the dolphins, and the 
real conservation nightmare concerns the 
river dolphins of Asia and South America. 

Yet sometimes sentiment should rule: you 
can’t put a price on freedom and Keiko’s 
example may help to turn public opinion 
against captive animals. The best approach 
is to protect species in situ, rather than use 
selective breeding in captivity to excuse 
habitat destruction. The lesson has not been 
lost on schoolchildren; now it just has to hit 
home among governments. Killer whales, 
on average, live for six years in captivity, in 
the wild an adult male can reach 80. Any 
takers for Free Willy XVIII? 


Letters to the Editor 
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M&S and men 
in mini-skirts 

F OUR or five years ago, I 
shared a box at the Albert 
Hall with a senior manager 
from Marks & Spencer (Wel- 
come to St Michael of 
Morocco, Septembers). He 
told me that the policy of hav- 
ing 90 per cent of their items 
manufactured in Britain had 
nothing to do with patriotism, 
but was sound business sense: 
the more people there were 
employed in Britain, the more 
potential customers there 
were for M & S stores. Why 
does that logic no longer hold? 
Tim Brown. 

Cambridge. 

TRAVELLING back to Lon- 
I don from Manchester on 
Virgin last Monday, my son 
and I were evicted from the 
unlit carriage which con- 
tamed the only unreserved 
seats, for reasons of safety. I 
asked the attendant: “Can't 
Richard Branson afford light 
bulbs?" He replied with a 
straight face: "It's not Richard 
Branson's fault, sir. It's Brit- 
ish Rail — all this clapped-out 
rolling stock we’ve inherited." 
Peter Mellor. 

London. 

Z’'* AN anyone explain to me 
Ohow, after his first 18 
months as Prime Minister, 
those surveyed in the Guard- 
ian. 'I CM poll think Tony Blair 
is less experienced than he 
was a year ago (Blair bubble 
bursts, September 9). 

Paul Goggfcns MP. 

House of Commons. 

J OAN Smith raises the case 
of a woman dismissed for 
dressing improperly, and sug- 
gests that this is evidence of 
double standards (A bit of 
skirt, September 10). I can 
think of many employers who 
would dismiss a man who 
turned up to work in a mini- 
skirt and white stilettos. 

Tim Footman. 

Walllngton. 

Surrey 


Bad hand from New deal 

W HILE Polly Toynbee | benefit police rather than em- ] suffered by innocent people, 
seems happy for young ptoyment enablers. With no advance notice, they 

unemployed people to Unemployed people— in- demand to see two proofs of 


WHICH OO | AIRBRUSH 
OUT, CLINTON ORTDwY*» 


Chorus of complaint over 
Royal Opera House closure 


W HILE Polly Toynbee 

seems happy for young 
unemployed people to 
be guinea pigs in a "gigantic 
social experiment" (Brave 
New Deal. September 9). those 
ofus who have to deal with the 
fell-out are a little more un- 
easy. The failure to achieve 
even low targets for placing 
people in jobs in Lambeth, a 
flagship pilot area, underlines 
the fact that there is stm major 
structural unemployment 
even in Greater London, some- 
thing the predicted recession 
is going to heighten. 

The level cf training/educa- 
tion allowed for young peojde 
on the New Deal — NVQ level 
two — is too low to have a 
qualitative impact on young 
people’s prospects. There is not 
enough flexibility in the op- 
tions. For example, people on 
the voluntary sector option in 
Lambeth have been told they 
will be sent back to their New 
Deal advisers to have their 
benefit cut for six months if 
they don’t take the limited 
placements on offer. And there 
is still no evidence of asea 
change in the core culture of 
j the Employment Service as 


benefit police rather than em- 
ployment enablers. 

Unemployed people— in- 
cluding those who have “disap- 
peared” off the register — need 
decent jobs, quality trainingte- 
dneatton and independent sup- 
port For a significant minor- 
ity, the New Deal has stfll to 
provide that 
Colin Brown. 

T ambe th T Tnpmp1n y m<»» i 

Project, London. 

\ A /HAT about older unem- 
VV ployed people? There are 
precious few decent training 
schemes to train people in the 
skills shortages that we are 
constantly being told about, 
and there exists a large pool of 
educated people over 35 who 
are being ignored because 
their training for well-paid 
forms of employment are 
deemed too expensive. 

C Hopper. 

Brighton. 

S INCE the inception of 
housing benefit fraud 
squads, there has been much 
trumpeting erf the savings 
made. No mention is made of 
the gross invasion <rf privacy 


Are there holes in the Net? 

I READ Mark Steel (E-mail I Nerves of steel wej 
I waiL September 9) and required for me to gi 


I waiL September 9) and 
laughed out loud. Tonight I 
am not laughing at all, having 
spent an hour and a half try- 
ing to find information on the 
“super” highway, suffering 
repeated crashes and failures. 

Part erf my daily job Is run- 
ning a computer network. For 
me atleast, some benefits of 
this new technology seem to 

be outweighed by the constant 

need to “keep up to date", em- 
ploying new systems that we 
don't need, don't understand 
and seem designed only to 
mak e us all work faster, 
harder, everywhere and any- 
time — until they crash. 


Nerves (rf steel were 
required for me to give in my 
notice. What was I trying to 
and on the Net? Information 
on sustainable agriculture — I 
am going to hide out and grow 
vegetables in the country, 
until itall makes sense again. 
Liz Guest. 

Manchester. 

r^OUR years ago I would 
I have agreed with Mark 
Steel that the Internet is a fad 
and computers are for boffins. 
But when I started a doctoral 
degree, I acquired e- mail . It 
took only a few weeks for me . 
to teach myselfhow to use it 
and other Internet features 


suffered by innocent people. 
With no advance notice, they 
demand to see two proofs (rf 
identity and then require a 
signature confirming that 
these have been, provided. 
Surely the HB officer should 
sign a document stating that 
they have inspected such 
proofe, and that there is no 
further need to trouble this 

parHru1arr1ten tftirthgiT d ?T 

have asked for written confir- 
mation from Lambeth HB that 
I have provided specific proof 
of Identity. Predictably, there 
has been no response. 

If yon happen to be out look- 
ing for work when they call, 
woe betide you. They leave a 
note that they will call the next 

day within a very wide time 
limit In my case six hours. 
They finally arrived In the 
late afternoon, after whichl 
was at liberty to go out and 
forage for a very late lunch. In 
Mr Blair’s new inclusive Brit- 
ain, there appears to be no 
omirflim against such trans- 
gression of civil liberties. Sav- 
ing a few bob would appear be 
the sole criterion. I 

lanRatcliffe. 

London. I 


such as the World Wide Web 
and newsgroups. 

I use e-mail to correspond 
with, my family in foe US and 
with people an over the world. 
This sprfogl won a competi- 
tion for innovative websites 
sponsored by the BBC. The 
new technology Is bound to 
help people Improve then- 
lives in ways that perhaps we 
cant yet foresee. 

Ivy Dennett-Thoxpe. 
Fel ix stowe, Suffolk. 

H OW does Mark Steel know 
how “new technology" will 
change domestic life? He’s 
only just got it. He should use 
the delete button until he’s up 
to speed. 

Valerie Hopper. 

Manches ter. 


Ban those censors 


Littlejohn 




F ascinating article 
on censorship in G2 
this week. As an artist 
(maybe even — who 
knows? — a great artist, or so 
the experts tell toe)l have 
long been at the forefront at 
the campaign for total free- 
dom of speech, wlthta adapt- 
able limits. Censorship? It 

should be banned. 

Can Itreally be over a quar 

ter of a century since 1 first 


made my name as a key wit- 
ness for the defence in the Oz 

trials? My appearance in court 

certainly made an impact I 
boldly spoke up for the three 
defendants’ inalienable right 
to place a giant penis on tee 
figure of Rupert Bear for the 
special schooUads’ edition (rf 
Oz. “I regard that penis as <me 
cf the meet powerful and beau- 
tiful statements in the whole 
of 20th-century literature, I 
said, going on to describe it as 
-a touching and very moving 
testament to the glory afa 
child's sexuality." Within 

days. I had become one of the 

most sought-after experts in 
the field of anti-oppression, 
telephoned day and night by 
senior producers of radio and 
television programmes des- 
perate for my toueh and un- 
compromising views. 

What a year 1971 was! The 
noict month. 1 was back in the 
media spotlight again, this 
time bravely defending Sam 
Peckinpah's controversial 
movie. Straw Dogs, from the 


insensitive scissors cf the cen- 
sors. In just me week, 1 was 
on three separate pro- 
grammes. t rading Ken Tyn- 
an’s Ltmchbax, vociferously 
defending that famous scene 
in which Susan George is sex- 
ually assaulted by four name- 
less villagers. “To my mind,” I 
said, “it’s one of the most pow- 
erful and moving scenes in the 
entire history of 20th-century 
Qm drama. What Peckinpah 
is showing us, surely, is not 
just some sort of 'mindless 
rape', but rather a metaphor, 
even a paradigm, and argu- 
ably even a symbol for the 
direction in which our poet- 
imperial society is going, it’s 
shocking, yes — but then rape 

Is shocking.” 

And on BBC’S Nationwide 
with Michael Barrett, I bit- 
terly attacked those who 
claimed teat cinema could in 
any way tee actions 

of viewers. “No one in theft* 

right rntnri WOUld fohilc thatJ” 
I argued eloquently, defending 
freedom cf expression against 


i an cJd person who had been 
wheeled on by the National 
Viewers* and Listeners* 
Association to spout the usual 
geriatric rubbish. "And 
frankly you have no right to 
say if 

I T WAS just a few months , 
later that Stanley 
Kubrick's great master- 
piece, Clockwork Orange, 
was released, accompanied by 
the aH-too-predlctable calls for 
it to be harmed. On a Late 
Night Line Up panel of experts 
with Sir Gerald Naharro. Lord 
Patrick Lichfield and Leapy 
Lee, I singled out for particu- 
lar praise the scene where 
Malcolm McDowell repeatedly 
Irtrlrc thp crippled old man in 
tee face whilst — and this was 
a brilliant touch by a master 
craftsman — simultaneously 
performing I'm Singm’ In The 
Rain. “For me," 1 said, “this is 
(me of the most powerful and 

TBflmpn tB ill 2Dtb- 

ceatury cinema. Fbr KubncK, 

teat kick is not only a symbol 




Blair’s chance to end global chaos 

IOHN Gray’s warnings (The j able. It is astonishing there 
U end ofmoney. September 8) has been so little debate in tills 


about tile econ o mic difficul- 
ties in Russia and the Far East 
roust be taken seriously. It is 
simply untenable for Western 
governments to argue that the 
solution to Russia’s problems 
or, indeed, to the threat of 
recession in their own econo- 
mies, is an intensification of 
the process responsible for the 
crisis in the first place. . 

The instability of the global 
free market and the chronic 
insecurity it generates are 
now widely documented The 
1998 UN Human Development 
Report provides further damn- 
ing evidence of its impact on 
poverty and inequality. The 
care for coordinated interna. 
tkmal action j c nnw i ma n nw pr- 


Spice dads 

I T IS both unrealistic and a 
little discriminatory to as- 
sume that the pregnancies of 
two exceedingly wealthy 
women, in their 20a, instable 
relationships and intending to 
marry , wiQ provoke a rise in 
teenage pregnancies (Heads 
fear “Spice baby’ generation. 
September^ We don’t hear 
the same claims for David 
Beckham, football hero for 


and a metaphor but also a 
stunning indictment Surely 
what he is really saying is that 
the (rid man stands fbr a worn- 
out crippled Britain, which is 
being kicked aside by some- 
thing new and vibrant and 
modem and, to me at any rate, 
very, very exciting.*’ 
Twenty-seven years on, and 
I’m stUl known as our most 
passionate defender of free- 
dom of expression, often ap- 
pearing os Talk Radio at 3am 
to put forward my views. If 
any thing . I’ve grown even 
more deter mined to preserve 
free speech from those who 
seek to undermine It. fbr 
instance, on the Today pro- 
gramme only yesterday I was 
passionately defending tee 
rights of those of us who are 
sick to death of the gratuitous 
sexism rampant in televi- 
sion’s salacious Baywatch: 
“By focusing on women 
as sexual creatures, the mak- 
ers of this disgraceful pro- 
gramme are helping to create 
a society in which it is Impos- 


sible. It is astonishing there 
has been so li tt le debate in tills 

country on the implications of 
the proposed Multilateral 
Agreement on Investment. 

When negotiations on the 
MAI resume in October, the 
Government will have a 
unique opportunity to give 
leadership to the OECD in ar- 
guing fmr an international 
trading system based on the 
principles of social justice and 
environmental sustainability. 
This must involve global 
agreement on regulating capi- 
tal flows. Our choice is clear. 
Do we acquiesce in the special 
relationship and regress to free 
market orthodoxy, or do we 
carve out a genuine third way? 
David ChaytorMP. 

Labour, Bury North. 


thousands of young boys, who 
is one of the fathers. 

Perhaps this is a good mo- 
ment for secondary school 
heads to evaluate their sex 
education programmes. We 
know that many young people 
think this was too little, too 
late and too biological Teach- 
ers should ask whether they 
are doing enough to our 

students to make informed 
choices about the ir lives. 
Clodagh Corcoran. 

Family Planning Association. 


sale for a woman to walk 
down a street without fear of 
assault It Is a wholly cynical 
attack on the essential free- 
doms for which I have fought 
throughout my life. Frankly, 
It should not be allowed on 
our screens.” 

I am, (rf course, a leading 
light in CAOSS, the Cam- 
paign Against On-Screen 
Smoking- I see it as our duty 
to safeguard fixture .genera- 
tions from being prey to one 
of the most extensive abuses 
of freedom of expression in 
our history, namriy the gla- 

morisation of harmful 

tobacco by Hollywood- Next 
month, I will be handing a 
petition to my good friend, 
Chris Smith, calling for a ban 
on films anti television pro- 
grammes containing scenes 
involving the smoking of all 
tobacco products. But I don’t 
want any medals for it. After 
all, someone's got to defend 
the multinational agganit on 
free speech, so it might as 
wen be me. 


I T IS difficult to understand 
wby the Royal Opera should 
be given more fending to pro- 
duce fewer performances 
(Royal Opera to close for year 
in rescue deal, September 10). 
Before they go cutting back on 
tee chorus and orchestra and 
supporting staff could we 
please know how much is paid 
to the international opera 
stars with whom they 
perform? 

Perhaps it should be put to 
these stars that they should 
reduce their fees in order to 
con tribute to the well-being of 
their chosen art And perhaps 
a policy decision should he 
made that if they don’t, they 
will be considered to have 
priced themselves out of the 
market — and then our own 
singers would benefit. 
Michael Chao an. 

London. 


date additional fending makes 
fascinating reading, but surely 
it must be a work of fiction. 
Everyone knows that the De- 
partment of Culture resolutely 
adheres to an arm's length, 
non- interventionist stance in 
such matters and that deci- 
sions on the fending of indi- 
vidual organisations are en- 
tirely a matter for the Arts 
CounciL 

Richard Munro. 

Coventry. 

I LOVED your leader com- 
I ment (September 10) that 
“fresh subsidies will not be 
given until theROH drags it- 
self into the 20th century’’. 
According to tee ROH them- 
selves. they will do that in De- 
cember 1999. Talk about a skin- 
of-the-teethjob. 

Conrad Cork. 

Leicester. 


Y OUR dramatic account of a We do not publish letters where 
meeting beween the Cul- only an e-mail address is 
tore Secretary and the chair of supplied; please include a full 
the Royal Opera House to nego- address. We may edit letters. 
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Men (non-smokers) £100,000 
guaranteed cover 25 year term 


Age 30- 


EAGLE STAR 

£11.20 

S'.::-djr.i L i's 

£12.06 

Virgin Direct 

£12.35 

Direct Lire: 

£13.34 

GA Life 

£14.40 

A. <Cr -AO' 


EAGLE STAR 

£24.34 

Standard Lif; 

£25.25 

Virgin Direct 

£27.50 

Direct L.rro 

£23.86 

GA LA- 

£32.22 


Women (non-smokers) 

£100,000 

guaranteed cover 25 year term 

30- 


EAGLE S T AR 

£3.63 

Virr;;n Direct 

£5.15 

Direct Line 

£9.29 

Stenc.H-c Life 

£10.24 

GA Life 

£10.32 

As* 40" 


EAGLE STAR 

£16.70 

Virgin Direct 

£17.90 

Stirdjrd Liie 

£13.09 

Direct Llr.f 

£12.39 

GA L:ie 

£22.47 


r- cost '.as assurance 

0800 77 66 66 

-„r s free totis or nc _cr duo's 


CAGLE STAR 
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Roy Bradford 


The Guardian Friday September 11 1998 


In and out in Ulster 


R OY BRADFORD, 
who has died aged 
78, practiced a 
form of zig-zag Ul- 
ster unionism, 
veering between its liberal 
and hardline wings during 
the three decades of the Trou- 
bles. Although well-read and 
cultured in comparison with 
the backwoodsmen who 
pulled the strings of party 
power, consistency was never 
his strongest suit. His oppor- 
tunism prevented him from 
building a solid base from 
which he could have filled the 
influential role in unionism 
be craved and thought well 
within his capabilities. 

This flaw was graphically 
exposed when he emerged as 
the cuckoo in the nest of the 
Northern Ireland power-shar- 
ing executive in May 1974. As 
the loyalist Ulster Workers’ 
Council strike gathered mo- 
mentum. Bradford, then envi- 
ronment minister, broke 


ranks with his moderate 
leader, Brian Faulkner. 

He repeatedly urged minis- 
terial colleagues to enter into 
talks with the strikers — who 
opposed the council of Ireland 
planned under the 1973 Sun- 
ni ngtiale Agreement — and 


was also accused of consort- 
ing with them and leaking de- 
tails of plans to deploy troops 
to break the protest Before 
the executive's final collapse, 
many ministers conducted 
their business away from 
Bradford because of the dis- 
trust he had stimulated. 

Bradford's night at the 
height of the crisis finally 

erased the liberal credentials 
with which he had entered 
the Stormont parliament, in 
1965. He remained a frus- 
trated, often grating, voice 
principally through a column 
in the Belfast Newsletter, 
which he wrote until shortly 
before his death. 

Bradford was bora in Bel- 


fast and was educated at the 
Royal Belfast Academical In- 
stitution. Reflecting his 
father's cross-border roots in 
County Monagahan, he was 
sent to Trinity College Dub- 
lin. graduating in 1942 with 
first-class honours in French 
and German. After four years’ 
service with the Intelligence 
Corps he moved into televi- 
sion. where he worked as a 
writer and producer for both 
BBC and ITV. In 1960 be pub- 
lished his first novel. Excel- 
sior. while carving out a busi- 
ness career, which Included 
running London restaurants. 

In 1965 he was elected to 
Stormont, for the shipyard 
heartland of Victoria, in east 
Belfast. He soon rose to chief 
whip, then commerce minis- 
ter and next development 
minister, the post he held 
when direct rule was intro- 
duced in 1972. This period in- 
spired his second novel. The 
Last Ditch (1981). It excited 


great interest as readers tried 
to decode which of the fic- 
tional characters corre- 
sponded to real-life politi- 
cians. especially if there was 
a counterpart for the fictional 
minister engaged in sexual 
shenanigans as Stormont 
sank. 

Bradford sided with the 
moderate Faulkner faction 
after the Sunningdale Agree- 
ment and was awarded a post 
in the power-sharing execu- 
tive. After its collapse he 
aligned himself with the hard- 
line coalition of lan Paisley, 
William Craig and Harry 
West bat foiled to win a seat 
in the 1975 constitutional 
convention. 

For fiie rest of his life he 
operated on the fringes 
through his association with 
the European Movement and 
his prolific writing and pun- 
ch try. political inconsis- 

tency was once more evident 
when he opposed the 1985 


Anglo-Irish Agreement 3011 
later, flying in the face of 
unionist sentiment backed 
the concept of inclusive politi- 
cal negotiations. Including 
Sinn Fein. He enjoyed a last 
brief fling in the political 
spotlight serving as mayor 
after his 1989 election to 
North Down council. 

One of the features of his 
later years was a feud with 
his neighbour. Sir John Ser- 
mon. the former RUC chief 
constable. Bradford built a 
garage with a roof which ob- 
scured Sir John’s view across 
to the Copeland islands off 
Donaghadee. 

Bradford married Hazel 
Lindsay in 1946. She prede- 
ceased him In 1994; he is sur- 
vived by their two sons. 


Chris Ryder 


Boy Hamilton Bradford; politi- 
cian and writer, bom July 7. 
1920; died September 2. 1998 
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Bradford . . . arriving for a key unionist meeting at the height of the 1974 workers' strike 


Felix Morisseau-Leroy 


Classical Creole 


T HE Haitian poet and 
playwright Felix Moris- 
seau-Leroy. who has 
died aged 86 in Miami, was a 
pivotal figure in the political 
and cultural revaluation of 
Creole ior kreyot). the lan- 
guage spoken by the vast ma- 
jority of Haitians. 

His work sought to break 
tbe literary monopoly en- 
joyed by French, the language 
of Haiti's colonial past but 
spoken only by a small, edu- 
cated elite, and to demon- 
strate that Creole, though 
often dismissed as a primitive 
“pidgin", was capable of ex- 
pressing an equally wide 
range of poetic registers. 

Bora into a well-off mulatto 
family in Grand-Cosier, near 
the southern town of Jacmel, 
Morisseau-Leroy studied law 
in Port-au-Prince. He was 
briefly a teacher before being 
appointed chef de division at 
the Ministry of Public In- 
struction in 1941. After a 
period of research at Colum- 
bia University. New York, he 
became director-general of 
education in Haiti. 

Morisseau-Leroy also edited 
a local newspaper In Jacmel 
and contributed to Le Matin 
In Port-au-Prince. His first po- 
etry and fiction appeared in 
French in the 1940s, while the 
novel Recolte (1946) depicted 
the turbulent politics sur- 
rounding the end of file US oc- 
cupation of Haiti in 1934. 

Like other intellectuals of 
his generation, he was inter- 
ested In stressing Haiti’s 
rural and African-derived cul- 
ture. He came to realise that 
French was not the appropri- 
ate medium with which to 
reach out to tbe illiterate and 
impoverished majority of 
Haitians. Several volumes of 
Creole poetry, entitled Dja- 
koui (the term for a peasant's I 


straw satchel), evoked the life 
and hardships of rural com- 
munities. But it was with his 
translation of Sophocles’s An- 
tigone into Creole that he 
most effectively championed 
the language's literary cre- 
dentials. The play was per- 
formed in Port-au-Prince in 
1953 to enthusiastic crowds. 

Although some Creole texts 
already existed, Morisseau- 
Le ray’s work was the first to 
receive widespread distribu- 
tion and critical attention in 
Haiti and beyond. Antigone 
was also the first and only 



Morissean-Leroy . . . pivotal 

classical work to be trans- 
lated into the language of or- 
dinary Haitians. 

A year after Francois “Papa 
Doc” Duvalier took power in 
1958 Morisseau-Leroy fled 
into exile. He worked for 
UNESCO in Ghana and for 
the Senegalese Ministry of 
Culture in Dakar before set- 
tling in south Florida in 1981. 
from where he used his 
column in the progressive 
Haiti en Marche newspaper to 
attack (in French) the various 
dictatorships that followed 
the collapse of the Duvalier 
regime in 1986. 

He returned briefly to 


Haiti in 1986 and was a guest 
of honour at the inaugura- 
tion of President Jean-Ber- 
trand Aristide in 1991. Sig- 
nificantly. one of Aristide’s 
first reforms was to make 
Creole an official language 
In Haiti, on a par with 
French. In his latter years, 
Morisseau-Leroy’s prestige 
rose higher still, as transla- 
tions of his work appeared in 
English. French and numer- 
ous other languages. His An- 
tigone was produced in 
Miami last May and enjoyed 
further success. 

A mural on Miami's South 
Beach portrays him, with his 
distinctive mass of white 
hair, as one of a trinity, sit- 
ting alongside Aristide and 
the popular singer Martha 
Jean-Claude. His poetry con- 
tinued to touch the daily con- 
cerns of Haitians, most no- 
tably those forced into 
desperate escape by political 
repression or poverty. 

In Boat People, be evokes 
the tribulations of refugees 
fleeing the Duvaliers' notori- 
ous jail at Fort Dimanche, 
only to be incarcerated in 
Florida's Krome detention 
centre for illegal immigrants: 

We looked for jobs and 
freedom 

They piled us on again: 

Cargo direct to Miami 
They started to call us boat 
people 

We run from the min at Fort 
Dimanche 

But land in the river at 
Krome 

It's them who call us boat 
people 


James Ferguson 


Felix Morisseau-Leroy, poet and 
playwright, bom March 13. 1912; 
died September 5, 1998 



travelled far and wide 
gathering exotic 
ingredients for his 

. l~S t 

free recipe cards. 


Michael Samuelson 


The eye behind TV’s golden goal 
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The Observer 


Thai crab cakes ami stir fried prams 

wifii lime ami gate are on the mean tins Sunday. 

Exclusively in tbe Observer. 


M ichael Samuelson, 
who has died aged 
67, was a pioneer of 
sports filming who 
changed the relationship be- 
tween the event and the viewer. 
Ori ginally a cameramen with 
British Movietone News, he 
went on to make the award- 
winning official film of the 1966 
World Cup, Goal He photo- 
graphed. produced or Hiwrtwi 
sir other World Cup films and 
was involved in the filming of 
three Olympics (Mexico, Inna - 
brack and Los Angeles). 

The son of producer G B Sa- 
muelson, who came to promi- 
nence during the silent movie 
era, Michael and his brothers 
were brought up in a family 
obsessed by film. When his 
father became a producer and 
exhibitor in Southport, his 
grandmother Bertha sold 
tickets at the box office. 
Michael followed his father 
and brothers Into the indus- 
try after working in the 
theatre and as stage director 
for- the American ice show 
Holiday On Ice. Having to 
erect portable ice rinks in 
Sp anish b ullring s during the 
searing s umme r months was 


A Country Diary 


an experience that was later 
to prove valuable. He joined 
Movietone in 1956 at a time 
when most of their camera- 
men were leaving for the 
newly-formed ITV news 
organisation, ITN. 

Michael recognised early 
on the potential of sport 
within future television 
schedules. But it was not 
until he left Movietone to 
join the family firm, a film 
equipment service company, 
in 1960 that an opportunity 
came to pursue his belief that, 
with the help of technological 
development television audi- 
ences would develop an appe- 
tite for more than the FA Cup 
Final. Grand National or the 
Boat Race. They could ride 
with the racing driver, climb 
on Everest with the moun- 
taineer. or see the Old Course 
at St Andrews from the bot- 
tom of the Road Hole Bunker. 

His breakthrough came 
when he became photo- 
graphic co nsultant and cam- 
eraman for the 1966 World 
(hip. The - BBC filmed ..from 
their traditionally high gan- 
try positions in the Wembley 
stands with cameras the size 


of houses. Samuelson. with 
tbe greater flexibility of 
smaller cameras and longer 
fixed focal length lenses, had 
his crews dig holes around 
the touchline and from hall 
height penetrate tbe other- 
wise hidden depths of the 
game. The resulting film is 
still a favourite with broad- 
casters 30 years on. 

For his filming of the 1968 
Olympics in Mexico, Samuel- 
son took a crew of young, en- 
ergetic cameramen and 
repeated GoaTs techniques. 
The dr ama of winning and 



losing had never been por- 
trayed before in such detail 
and the film became a bench- 
mark on both sides of the At- 
lantic. The “point-of-view. fly- 
on-the-wall" style of so much 
of today’s sports broadcasting 
is a result of those early 
productions. 

Only a few months ago Sa- 
muelson was behind a camera 
In the Stade de France at the 
World Cup final, supporting 
the producers of the forth- 
coming official film with his 
great experience and enthusi- 
asm. He became a father fig- 
ure to a hugely skilful band of 
devoted film-makers that 
have indeed taken us to the 
very summit of Everest. He 
initiated many training 
schemes to encourage young 
film and television techni- 
cians; and students were al- 
ways welcome on the floor of 
Michael Samuelson Lighting 
at Pinewood Studios. 

Alongside his busy sched- 
ule, Samuelson used his film- 
making skills tobenefit many 
less fortunate groups, includ- 
ing the Variety Club of Great 
Britain, where he helped fund 
Tessa Sanderson at the start 


of her career. He became pres- 
ident of Variety Clubs Inter- 
national, and Great Ormond 
Street Children’s Hospital, 
where he was trustee of tbe 
Wishing Well Appeal. . He or- 
ganised film crews to travel to 
Biafra, Vietnam and Uganda, 
and worked on many fund- 
raising and relief projects for 
the benefit of survivors and 
refugees. 

Michael Samuelson was 
married to the Royal Ballet 
soloist Madeline White for 29 
years and had five children. 
His influence and foresight 
are likely to have a lasting ef- 
fect on British film and televi- 
sion production. In 1989 be 
was made a senior fellow of 
the Royal College of Art for 
his support of student film- 
makers. The generation of 
young technicians who 
worked with him are now at 
the forefront of world broad- 
casting and film-making. 


Dr umm ond ChafBs 


Michael Edward Wylie Samuel- 
son, producer, director, camera- 
man, bom January 25. 1931; died 
August 27, 1998 


ROSELAND, CORNWALL; 
Shortly before 1 retired from 
the full-time academic staff of 
the Open University I com- 
pleted 25 years' service and, 
in co m mon with other bold 
pioneers who had survived 
that long, received an op- 
tional award from the vice- 
chancellor. I turned down the 
illuminated scroll to hang in 
the toilet, but took the cash 
voucher, which I only found 
the time to spend on retiring. 

I bought a 15-geared moun- 
tain bike because we had 
been greatly impressed with 
the technical advance when 
we led them on a rider across 
mountain ranges and white 
roads in Umbria a couple of 
years ago. “Better than a car- 
riage clock,” observed young 
Kevin, who plays off nine, but 
whom I managed to find the 
golfing skills to beat In a 
head-to-head match over 
Stinchcombe Hill in the 
spring. Kevin has been a seri- 
ous amateur cyclist too, so, 
with a second one for the lady 
shepherdess, they have 
proved a great success. 

We have used them every 
day this week — up to Tre- 
go ry yesterday and along to 


St Anthony's Head this morn- 
ing- We rode them in County 
Cork last month and the gear- 
ing is so flexible that this area 
— which in earlier life and 
with higher geared road- 
bikes. I used to find too de- 
manding — is now a much 


more pleasurable context 
The ride along to St Antho- 
ny's Head is a mix of lanes, 
the coast path, and a stretch 
across bulb fields. Massive 
heads of hydrangea and scar- 
let fuschia bushes overflowed 
from cottage gardens. Above 
Perth Beach a bush was mass 
of butterfly wings; red admi- 
rals in such number that the 
food source — from an ivy — 
must have been very attrac 
five. Earlier in the year, at 
nesting time,, the bird hide 
had given views of the pere- 
grine falcons across the 
gorge, together with many 
other nesting species using 
the safety of cliff ledges. In a 
stiff southerly breeze this 
morning no birds were aloft 
and nests had been long aban- 
doned. With high tide at the 
end of the day a swim was not 
an option. We rode back dodg- 
ing Intermittent showers. 

COLIN LUCKHURST 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


AN ARTICLE, headed. Out in 
the cold, page 8. Society. 
September 9, said: “From this 
month, schools will be able to 
exclude children for nine 
weeks per term instead erf 
three.” giving the impression 
that the provision for exclu- 
sion had been tripled. This is 
incorrect. The sentence 
should have read: . . nine 
weeks per year instead erf 
three weeks per term". The 
maximum provision per year 
remains nine weeks. The 

change means that the nine 
weeks can now be applied in 
one term where it is thought 
necessary. 

ON PAGE 8, Jobs & Money, 
September 5, we said: “In 
tune, you will be able to buy 
both gas and electricity from 
the same supplier, but there 
will be little financial incen- 
tive to do so. as discounts for 
‘dual fuel’ sales are not per- 
mitted." That’s not true. At 
present, for example. Scottish 
Power knocks. £10.50 off the 
electicity bill of a customer 
who also buys gas from it It 
is something the regulator is 
watching. 

IN NOTEBOOK, Page 17. 
September 9, we gave the Im- 
pression that Lord Blyth of 
Rowington was the chief exec- 


utive of Boots. He became the 
chairman of the Boots Com- 
pany on July 23 this year. 

IN EARLY editions, August 
29. we misspelt Llanwrtyd 
Wells in a caption on Page 1. 
We corrected tins for later 
editions, bat not before a 
number or complaints had 
been made by Welsh readers 
(who get the early editions). 
One of them, rather bitterly, 
suggested: “Llanwrtyd Weils 
is Welsh, so I dare say It 
doesn’t count” That is not 
fair. Readers of this column 
know that we misspell place- 
names with a total lack of 
discrimination. 

THE VILLAGE on the A59 
referred to in the food and 
drink article, page 60, Guard- 
ian Weekend, September 5, is 
Osbaldeston, not Osbalston. 

It Is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible Please Quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9599 between Ham and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers' Editor , 
The Guardian, 119. Farring- 
don Road. London EClR 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
readerlgguardtan.ca.uk 


Sabiha Al-Dabbagh 


A voice for women’s health 


S ABIHA Al-Dabbagh* 
who has died in a Liver- 
pool nursing borne aged 
76, was one of the first female 
doctors in Iraq and a cam- 
paigner for women's health in 
the Middle East. The daugh- 
ter of Abdul-Razzaq. the for- 
mer military administrator of 
the Ottoman province of 
Baghdad, sbe became one of 
the earliest women to gradu- 
ate in medicine from the Uni- 
versity of Baghdad — after a 
struggle to get accepted on the 
course. 

Al-Dabbagh was denied a 
scholarship, which sbe had 
earned on the merit of her ex- 
amination results. Suspect- 
ing that this was because of 
her gender, she mobilised 
the support of two ■ uncles. 


both prominent Baghdadi 
physicians, to secure the post. 

Following graduation in 
1947, she was accepted on a 
training programme at St 
Francis Hospital Pittsburgh. 
She returned to Baghdad six 
years later to care for her 
father, whose health was' dete- 
riorating. Following his death, 
she ran a successful practice 
in Baghdad for 10 years; her 
clinic was, predictably, inun- 
dated by female patients. 

In 1963, at a time of political 
upheaval in Iraq, her clinic 
on Al-Rasheed Street was ex- 
tensively damaged in a gun 
battle and her brother-in-law, 
an army lieutenant, was badly 
injured. As a result, Al-Dab- 
bagh. by now married to Pro- 
fessor Safa Khulusi and preg- 



Al-Dabbagh ... down-to-earth, compassionate advice 


Birthdays 


Franz Beckenbauer, soccer 
manager, 53; Dame Margaret 
Booth, monitor of the Chil- 
dren Act 65; Paul Cole, race- 
horse trainer, 5T, Brian De 
Palma, fflm director. 54; E A 
J (Eddie) George, governor, 
Bank (rf England, 60; David 
Gordon, secretary, Royal 
Academy of Arts, 57; Ian 
Hamer, jazz trumpeter, com- 
poser and arranger, 66; Ju- 
dith Howarth, soprano, 36; 


Michael Lambert, racehorse 
trainer, 54; Richard IJnley, 
Inspector of Race Courses. 44; 
Herbert Lom, actor. 81; Lord 
(Patrick) Mayhew, QC. for- 
mer Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland, 69; Prof 
Martin Robertson, class ical 
archaeologist. 87; Andrew 
Rowe. Conservative MP, 63; 
Barry Sheene, racing motor 
cyclist 48; Roger Uttley, 
rugby football manager, 49. 


nant with her second child, 
gave up the premises and be- 
came a lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Baghdad. 

In 1973 she moved with her 
family to England. For the 
following 20 years, from her 
home in Oxford, she wrote 
prolificaliy on medical issues 
in the popular Arabic press, 
particularly on aspects of 
women's health. She was not 
afraid to counter long-held, 
traditional misconceptions 
and backward practices, and 
regularly condemned the lack 
of family planning tn economi- 
cally deprived areas of the 
Middle East 

In the 1980s, Sabiha Al-Dab- 
bagh became a reg ular con- 
tributor to health programmes 
on tbe Arabic Section of the 
BBC World Service. Her mail 
bag was constantly full of 
questions on health, nutrition 
and hygiene from around the 
Arabic-speaking world — a 
mark of the respect she 
received for her down-to- 
earth. compassionate advice. 

The last three years of Al- 
Dabbagh’s life were marked 
by progressive dementia. With 
her memory failing, she was 
asked whether she missed the 
friends and colleagues that 
she had trained and worked 
with. "Yes.” she replied, “but 
most of all I miss myself.” Her 
husband died in 1995; she is 
survived by their son and 
daughter. 


Sam Khulusi 


Sabiha Al-Dabbagh, doctor, bom 
June 6. 1922; died August 16. 
199a 


Death Notices 

OOUOLAS. Carolyn, dlad on am Septam- 

SSSSSKJMSTArii 

MSrS ffiSqe&SlBE 

Ibs Romanis Fund ’ 


one* Of 

Forrny. eraouau, ot Nncdm* iMvwaitv 
baloyad son of Cynthia and Bid. husband oi 
Jero. and brotnar at Andrew, (Bed in Saain 
aged 38. on 10 * September oner a bmwe 
oante against cancer. He will be ouned In 

E&SS m ** Ma '**“'"*■ 

Births 

P ALMER . Hetty Raw, botn Thursday 3rd 
September al The University Hosolui rJ 
Wales. Ceram. A boauUtm dauwiter tar 
and Kate Thlriaway aid a ion*, 
sister tor Anna. 

■To piece vow announcement Mephono 
am 713 4667 or tax 0171 719 4707 between 
9am and 3pm Man-Frt. 
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Electronic 
banker 
offers a 
taste of 
the future 


C OOKING the books Is 
one thing, btrt bank- 
ing by microwave? In 
a move which could revolu- 
tionise Britain’s finawHai 
services industry, to say 
nothing of its culinary 
skills, NCR has produced a 
kitchen-top box that will 
tell yon your b ank balance 
while defrosting a pizza. 
writes Mark Milner. Yon «m \ 
even apply for a personal 
loan, check ycrar balance 
and pay the hiiia while 
making supper. 

NCR’s Financial Services 
Knowledge Lab reckons 
that — as people were more 
likely to try to straighten 
out their financial affairs 
in the kitchen than in the 
living room — its technol- 
ogy is better hooked np to a 
microwave than to the tele- 
vision. The box of tricks. 






pictured here with NCR’s 
lead designer Sarah Woods, 
is based on a conventional 
microwave. But the door 
becomes a touch screen and 
incorporates a voice recog- 
nition device so users can 


shout instructions rather 
than putting down dishes to 
use a key pad. 

That puts it within reach 
of those who want to keep 
their hands free or those 
with Luddite feelings about 1 


the personal computer. 
The microwave is "a device 
that most people are fam- 
iliar and comfortable 
with”, says the lab’s direc- 
tor Stephen Kmmott. 

Though NCR has caught 


the interest of a number of 
banks, including Barclays, 
its microwave bank is some 
way from the market. It has 
yet to sign up a manufac- 
turer to produce its bank in 
a box. Best estimates are 


that consumers will have to One service that it will 
wait about a year before not provide is cash dispens- 
being able to bay a machine mg. No doubt NCR is work- 
that will allow them to mg on a pop-up toaster for 
switch money between ac- that, 
counts while drawing up 

their favourite menus. photograph: tony iakon 


Marstons to sell pubs chain 


Roger Centre 

ARSTONS, the 
Burton upon 
Trent brewery 
famous for its 
Pedigree beer, 
yesterday revealed that it 
plans to sell the bulk of its 
pub chain. It Is talking to the 
Japanese bank Nomura, 
which owns a tenth of Brit- 
ain’s pubs. 

The aim is for Nomura to 
create a new company which 
will own Marston's 640 ten- 


anted outlets and be fmanrwf 
by bonds sold on a “securi- 
tised” basis, backed by the 
steady income from the pubs. 

Nomura has pioneered se- 
curitisation (packaging toe 
ownership of difficult-to-trade 
assets into forms of securities , 
which can be easily bought 1 
and sold) in Britain, U6ing the 
technique to finance toe ac- 
quisition of Inntrepreneur 
and Spring Inns to create the 
Grand Pub chain. It also owns 
William Hm betting shops, a 
collection of 57,000 homes 
bought from toe Ministry of 


Defence and the Radio 
Rentals high street chain. 

It was rumoured this week 
to be interested in Celtic, toe 
Scottish football dub whose 
ownership is np for grabs. 

These businesses all have 
steady cash flows, which 
allow bonds to be sold, giving 
rights to the income streams. 
They have made Nomura the 
country’s largest pub land- 
lord and largest domestic 
landlord. But if the deal with 
Marstons goes. ahead, No- 
mura will act only as an agent 
in setting up the securitis- 


ation. It will not own the 
pubs. 

Securitisation has been 
taken up by other banks. In 
December, Punch Taverns, 
backed by toe private equity ; 
arm erf banking group Bank- 
ers Trust and Morgan Stan- 
ley, acquired 1,428 pubs from 
the national brewer Bass. The : 
company subsequently issued 
a £S35 million securities deaL 

Earlier this year, Welling- 
ton Pub Co — consisting of 
845 pubs bought last year 
from Phoenix inns — issued a 
£251 million securitisation. 


Marstons’ decision follows 
a management shake-up over 
the past year which has seen 
the departure of two directors 
and the elevation of Nick Let- 
chet to the post ■ of chief 
executive. 

Michael Hurdle, Marston’s 
long-serving chairman, 
moved to a non-executive 
capacity last month. 

Mr Letchet joined the com- 
pany last year from Bass, the 
brewing and hotels group. 

His strategy, like that of 
Bass and most other brewers, 
is to concentrate on the 280 


pubs the companies owns and 
manages to develop branded 
chains. 

Mr Letchet recently said: 
“We believe that investing in 
branded retail expansion is 
the right thing to do." This 
would allow toe company to 
develop “customer-focused, 
market-leading propositions". 

Marstons last year acquired 
the Pitcher and Piano chain, 
which now has 20 outlets and 
represents the type of 
branded leisure retailing 
which Mr Letchet favours. 

But he also warned that it 


would take some time to build 
a branded business in place of 
the traditional brewing-domi- 
nated pub empire. “Success- 
Ail brands are not made over- 
night and repositioning 
Marston’s in this way is going 
to require a sensible time- 
scale.” 

The sale of its tenanted es- 
tate is expected to raise about 
£100 million. Some of this 
cash could be repaid to share- 
holders but Marstons Is also 
thought eager to boost its 
remaining business by ac- 
quiring other pub chains 


Microsoft seeks proof that competitors carved up market 


Mark Tran h» Washington 

M icrosoft has 

served subpoenas 
against competitors it 
accuses of ganging up on toe 
software group in a move that 
could delay its landmark anti- 
trust triaL 

Microsoft is seeking evi- 
dence that Netscape Commu- 


nications and what the com- 
pany called a “gang of four” 
aligned with it — Sun Micro- 
systems, Novell, Oracle and 
IBM — tried to divide the 
market among themselves for 
Unix software, an operating 
system that competes with 
Microsoft’s industrial Win- 
dows NT. 

“We plan to show that the 
government’s allegations 


[against Microsoft] represent 
an unfair double standard,” it 
said. “Our competitors are 
doing everything toe govern- 
ment accuses Microsoft of 
doing and then some.” 

. The subpoenas, sent to the 
five companies late last week, 
are a broad request fbr details 
of virtually all meetings be- 
tween the firms since 1994, es- 
pecially about Unix. They 


also seek data on “any poten- 
tial acquisition by Oracle or 
Novell of Lotos Development 
Corporation" or any of its as- 
sets. Lotos was acquired by 
IBM three years ago. 

The government’s case 
against Microsoft is sched- 
uled to start on September 23 
»mfl the pace of pre-trial mar 
noeuvring is picking up. In j 
another development, five 


current and former employ- 
ees of Digital Equipment 
their company was forced to 
drop a planned Internet 
product last year because of 
threats from Microsoft chair- 
man Bill. Gates. The allega- 
tions would provide farther 
ammunition for the govern- 
ment’s rlaim that Microsoft 
has tried to intimidate rivals. 

The Digital employees said 


the. company disbanded a 
product development group 
after Mr Gates told Robert 
Palmer, Digital’s than chief I 
executive, that a product it 
was developing with Oracle 
would undercut an earlier i 
deal for Microsoft to develop a 
version of Windows NT fbr 
Digital’s new processor. Mi- 
crosoft denied applying Im- 
proper pressure, saying its 


Mirror profits disappoint jShares 


Chris Bairlat Media 
Business Correspondent 

S HARES in toe Mirror 
Group fell to a new 
low for toe year yes- 
terday after the newspaper 
and television group 
reported lacklustre half- 
year profits and indicated 
that economic uncertainty 
lay ahead. 

Despite announcing a 
television deal with a Scot- 
tish football club and the 
successful Integration of 
Midland Independent 
Newspapers, Mirror Group 
saw its shares close at 
153.5p, down more than 
5 per cent on the day and 
well below the 250p peak 
earlier in the year when 
German group Axel 
Springer was touted as a 
possible suitor. 

Profits fell from £44 mil- 
lion to £38 million on 
£355 million turnover. 
Stripping out exceptional 

losses of £9 million on dis- 
posal of the Independent 
titles and £2 million on clo- 
sure of the original Sport- 


ing Life, profits rose 11 per 
cent to £49 million. 

Mirror is to set up a pro- 
gramming joint venture , 
with the Scottish football 
club, Heart of Midlothian, 
to run on its local TV 
station, Edinburgh Live. 
The group wants to set up 
etmiiar ventures with clubs , 
close to its other city TV 
stations in Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, 
London and Newcastle. 

•- ,-r.r .^^T.’V<gBBa 


Chief executive David 
Montgomery said the Mir- 
ror had no intention of buy- 
ing a football club in the 
near term or of complain- 
ing to toe Office of Fair 
Trading about Rupert Mur- 
doch’s Intention to buy 
Manchester United. How- 
ever, the company would 
want assurances that its op- 
erations continued to have 
access to Manchester Unit- 
ed’s activities. 
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T HE race to dominate 
spaceage communica- 
tions came to a tempo- 
rary bm abrupt baft yesterday 
after a Russian rocket crash. 
The incident wiped out 12 
gpwJw nnd sa tellites 
to be part of a new56-satdhte 
chain that win provide truly 
mobile phones and pagers that 

win work anywhere in the 
world. 

The Zenit rocket, launched at 
the Baikonur space centre in 
Kazakhstan on Wednesday 
morning, was the first cf six 
planned launches by Califor- 
nia-based Globalstar. 

The U5 consortium, In whi(* 
Britain’s Vodafone is a 3 per 
rrmt nar hw nlgng tnr rpatp n 

$2.7 billion (£L6bfflion) global 
cellphone system to rival an- 
otoer beingset np by toe Irid- 
ium network, led by Motorola, 
wh ich ind u des the UK Orange 
phone group. Both are low- 
orbit satellite systems. 

The Globalstar system, dne 
tomake its debut next year, will 
now be delayed by scane 
months. 

News of the rocket crash sent 
the consortium's Wall Street 
stock into a nosedive. Global- 
stars bonds tumbled 20 per 
cent and its shares Ml more 
than 35 per cent 
T HiUnm mating ^ M flimtn 

setup, successfully put the last 
five of Its 79 satellites into orbit 
on Tuesday but is now being 
(Mays after running into tech- 
nical proWems. 

When toe systems get under- 
way, satellite phone users will 
be able to make caDs and send 
and receive flues and data any- 
where on earth. The hand- 
sets willcost up to $1,000 each. 
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Engineer in power play for TLG 


Usa Bucki ngham 

A n agreed £321 mil- 
lion takeover bid for 
TLG, the lighting 
croup, from America’s 
Cooper Industries was 
thrown into doubt last night 
when the British engineering 
concern Wassail threw its 
£35i milli on offer on the table. 

The scrap over the former 
Thorn Lighting Group - 
whose products floodlit a 
number of games during the 

recent World Cup tournament 

_ is on# of only a handful of 
contested bids seen by toe 


stock market In recent 
months. . , . 

Wassail said it had in- 
creased its shareholdin g in 

TLG from about 14 per cent 
when Cooper launched its 
offer last week to nearly 
24 per cent yesterday. 

The company said TLG s di- 
rectors, led by chairman Ha- 
mish Bryce, should reject 
Cooper and accept Wassail s 
! proposal of 175p a share- 
Shares in TLG — which 
was spun out of the Thorn 
EMI group in 1993 and floated 
on the stock market for 
£204 million at the start of 
1994 — rose to -177.5P. suggest- 


ing the market expects; 
Cooper to return with a j 

counter-offer. 

Cooper tabled a bid of Z60p 
a share alter weeks erf secret 
talks, saying the acquisition , 
would transform it Into one of j 
the world’s leading lighting 
com panies. TLG bad sides erf 
nearly £393 million and prof- 
its of £22 million in its latest 
financial year and has suf- 
fered from the strong pound. 

TLG shares stood at ilOp 
just before directors an- 
nounced the possibility of a 
takeover bid at toe end of 
July. That was Sp below their 
flotation price. 
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relationship with Digital was 
a “model partnership". 

This week, Microsoft filed a 
43-page legal brief arguing 
that the antitrust lawsuit, in 
which toe Justice Depart- 
ment and 20 states allege it 
nipggHy used its operating 
software monopoly to win 
market share, was fatally 
flawed and should be sum- 
marily dismissed. 


Granada 

& the 
Alhambra 
Palace 
Hotel 

Departs 
5th December 

4 days from £269 


News in brief 

NHS Viagra 
bill ‘halved’ 

VIAGRA tablets prescribed 
for impotent men by National 
Health Service doctors will 
cost the state less thaw £5 
each, half the previously esti- 
mated price. 

Manufacturer Pfizer’s UK 
chief Ken Moran,that 
claimed the annual NHS bill 
for Viagra would be between 
£50 million and £100 million. 

UK drugs regulators are ex- 
pected to approve Viagra next 
week. 

BTR to close 
more plants 

BTR said yesterday it would 
have to close more factories in 
Europe and America and 
move to low-cost locations 
such as India and C hina. 

It reported a pre-tax loss of 
£45 million, with sales down 
4 per cent Even the engineer- 
ing group, which will be the 
future focus of the former 
conglomerate, saw profits fell 
from £349 million to 
£337 million. 

BG to sell off 
storage 

BG yesterday said it has 
reached agreement with the 
gas industry regulator Of gas 
over the arrangements for the 
deregulation of toe gas stor- 
age services market 

Under the settlement all its 
storage services are being 
auctioned off to meet the 
direct needs of storage users 
and to create a competitive 
secondary market in storage 
services. 

Courtaulds 
feels pinch 

COURTAULDS Textiles has 
warned investors that dismal 
retail conditions will mean 
static profits this year. 

Chief executive Colin Dyer 
reported an Impressive first 
six months, with profits up 
17 per cent to £BL2 million, 
but said poor UK trading 
since July was likely to leave 
the group with annual profits 
no better than last year’s 
£40 million. 

UB shake-up 
paying off 

UNITED Biscuits began to 
show the benefits of last 
year’s reorganisation in its 
results for the six months to 
July 18. The group's core 
business, biscuits and snacks, 
reported better-than-expected 
first-half results. Profits rose 
£13.7 million to £44.8 million, 
largely due to heavy invest- 
ment in the core business. 

Centrica 
profits up 

SHARES in the gas distribu- 
tor Centrica, which broke 
away from British Gas last 
year, surged by almost ll per 
cent after reporting net profit, 
exclu ding exceptional items, 
of £86 million pounds in the 
six months to June SO, up 
from £36 million last year. 
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The Zenit rocket takes off yesterday carrying J-2 
communications satellites. Minutes later it crashed 


Granada is one of Spaai% most attractive citns, 
an aBtaing«ond»fhation of Moorish and 
fl n n e ie e an c'e Influence dating back to the 8th 
Century- The moat important sight is the attaining 
Alhambra Psbce ft Generafife Gardens dating 
from tha 13th century when toe rulers of the 
Itasrid dynasty attempted to create their Msa of 
paradOeo on earth. 

Our bass, toe superb 4-star Alhambra Palace Hotel, is 
located here. Otto highflghts Include trie atmospheric 
Abakan district. Cathedral, Royal Chapel and Arab baths. 

! Our price from just £269 includes • rettxn charter flights to 
Malaga from Gatwick {LGW/MLG 06.00/09.40 / MLG/LGW 
. 20.40/22.20) • 3 rights bed and breakfast at the 4~star 
Aftambra Palace Hotel • transfers from Malaga to Granada 
(approx 1.5 hours) - tour manager throughout 
Thti Hofthy h oigariasd by iiavW EdBiens lid. 60-85 ikbemadfe 
- Street, London EC2A4SA and Is offered subject to av^taboty 
Singfa rooms available at a suppiamfirtt Optional Insurance ban 
adCfiHocaJ £24. ATOL 3525 A£TTA V312Q. 

. Madrid, Barcelona, \fetencia, Bilbao also available 
4/5 December from just £169 

For more details please complete the coupon s/VP^jj. 
be l ow or coH iteret EdBttont * ' ■ 

aiAvidmmQuuittiL 0870 73 73 705 

Cali CMB°0 ® Nrtona) Rato (some catte Compay rotas may 

lbs Haul EdWoo»» 09-85 Tfrbomacle S tre et London, EC2A 4BA 
Roc 0171 8«« 9838. EmeO: tnnrftreaolwritiorn to iifc 
Web oHor winfc tmw el edMuiiMft ek 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.77 
Austria 19.44 
Belgium 67.19 
Canada ZAB7 
Cyprus 2.4073 
Denmark 10S2 
Finland 8.51 
France 9.2684 


Germany 2.7718 
Greece 47638 
Hong Kong 12£0 
India 70.75 
Ireland 1.0964 
Israel &3B6 
Italy 2.750 


Malaysia SJ2S 
MaHa 0.63 
Nefteriancts 3.1179 
Naw Zealand 3.20 
Norway 12.51 
Portugal 281.48 
Saudi Arabia 8.16 


SuppHM by JWgfWM raacfuung rupoa. 


Sfngspars ZJ6 < 
South Africa 10.17 
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Outcry as monetary policy committee holds fast on interest rates 

Bank defies public clamour 


Larry BOott 
Economics Editor 



I OMEOWNERS and 
businesses were 
yesterday given 
ibope that interest 
rates could come 
down this autumn when the 
Bank of England admitted 
that the unfolding global fi- 
nancial crisis might push In- 
flation below the Govern- 
ment's 2.5 per cent target 
To the almost universal 
condemnation of industry, 
trade unions and the City, the 
Bank's monetary policy com- 
mittee yesterday left rates on 
hold at 7.5 per cent However, 
it dropped a clear hint that 
they had now peaked 


following the six Increases in 
the cost of borrowing since 
the election. 

In a statement, the Bank 
said that the nine-strong com- 
mittee had “discussed exten- 
sively the potential Impact of 
recent International and do- 
mestic economic develop- 
ments on the outlook for TJX 
activity and inflation. 

“Although the committee 
judges that the current level 
of Interest rates is necessary 
to meet the Inflation target, it 
recognises that deterioration 
In the International economy 
could Increase the risks of In- 
flation falling below the tar- 
get The committee will con- 
tinue to monitor these risks." 

Analysts said that the MPC 
was adopting a less hawkish 


stance towards rates, T-ahman 

Brothers economist Mike 
Dicks said the statement had 
to be interpreted as a sign 
that the MPC had shifted 
from a bias towards tighten- 
ing to one towards easing pol- 
icy, adding that it was now “a 
very close call" whether rates 
would be cut next month. 

However, in the wake of 
repent job losses and evidence 
of a slowdo w n in services as 
wen as manufacturing, the 
Bank was strongly criticised 
yesterday for Its failure to ease 
xnonetarypolicy immediately. 

Dr Ian Peters, deputy direc- 
tor general of the British 
Chambers of Commerce, said 
the MFC's make-up should be 
broadened and its terms of 
reference widened beyond 


mere control of inflation, add- 
ing: "Its decision will bitterly 
disappoint business, which 
had hoped for a rate cut to 
ensure the pound’s downward 
trend is sustained. 

"Our concern Is that busi- 
ness will have to continue to 
endure the slow torture 
caused by the combination of 
high interest rates, a strong 
pound and economic turmoil 
abroad.” 

Tim MelviHe-Ross, director 
general of the Institute of Di- 
rectors, said: "I am very dis- 
appointed that the Bank h«a 
not reduced Interest rates by 
at least 0.25 per cent if not 0.5 
percent" 

Kate Barker, chief econo- 
mist with the Confederation of 
British Industry, said: "A rate 


cut is urgently needed In view 

of the depressed outlook for 
the UK economy over the next 
18 months — die International 
uncertainties should not have 
been a reason to hesitate. 

"Many exporters are now 
set to revise down their In- 
vestment and employment 
plans for next year, with ster- 
ling judged to be significantly 
over-valued against EU cur- 
rencies even after its recent 
decline." 

TUC general secretary John 
Monks said the decision was 
“deeply disappointing’’, add- 
ing: “While the Bank is right 
to be vigilant about inflation, 
there must be a better way of 
bearing down an inflation 
than pedicles which inevita- 
bly hit jobs.” 


Ken Jackson, general secre- 
tary of Amalgam* tPd En- 
gineering and Electrical 
Union described the decision 
not to cut interest rates as 
“Industrial vandalism". 

He accused the MPC of “ig- 
noring'' manufacturing in- 
dustry and warned that 
250,000 jobs were now under 
threat. 

Shadow Chief Secretary to 
the Treasury David H e ath- 
coat-Amory said the Bank 
had been put in an impossible 
position by the Cha n cellor. 
Gordon. Brown. 

"His mistakes on tax, sav- 
ings, spending and the labour 
market 'mean interest rates 
are staying higher for longer 
than they need have done," 
Mr Heathcoat-Amory said. 


Markets 


hit by 
American 


Mexico "c*, 


Notebook 


Change of focus 
needed on rates 



Alex Brummer 


I F THE Bank of Rn glartfl ex- 
pected plaudits for its deci- 
sion to hold its repo lending 


anxieties 


Mark Milner 
and Larry Elliott 


G LOBAL markets 
were thrown back 
into turmoil yester- 
day as fears of a 
Latin American collapse and 
worries about the fliture of 
the Clinton presidency sent 
share prices and the dollar 
into a tail-spin. 

Equities tumbled around 
the world, with London see- 
ing £30 billion wiped off the 
stock market, and Wail Street 
slumping more than 300 
points by lunchtime. 

"These days it's so volatile, 
it can fall a hundred points in 
minutes.” one dealer said. 
"People are so jittery any- 
thing can send them running 


Wall Street is scared that 
Bill's problems are only be- 
ginning. The market really 
needs some confidence back." 

On the foreign exchanges 
the pound and the dollar were 
under heavy fire. Sterling fell 
to a 10-month low a gains t the 
German mark while the 
threat of impeachment hang- 
ing over the White House 
resulted in a flight out of the 
US currency. In New York, 
trading on the greenback was 
sharply lower against both 
the mark and the Japanese 
yen. Last month the dollar 
was trading above DMl.80 
and close lo 150 yen. Last 
night it was just over DMi.68 
and below yen 134. 

Although the political im- 
pact on the dollar may ease, 
dealers expect it to remain 
under pressure because of 
events in Latin America. 

"Normally these political 
factors are fairly short-lived, 
the market should have 
priced in a lot of this by now,” 
said Klaus Kusber, currency 
analyst at Dresdner Klein- 
wort Benson in Frankfurt. 

"What’s more important is 
the Asia crisis spreading to 
Latin America, which will hit 
the US economy sharply by 
the end of this year and raise 
the chance of a US rate cut.” 

Russia's stock market 
bucked the downward trend 
following the nomination of 
Yevgeny Primakov, a former 
spy and foreign minister, as 
prime minister. There was 
relief that the tugofwar over 
the choice or premier was 
likely to be resolved, putting 
off Lhe prospect of a further 
spell of uncertainty while 
fresh parliamentary- elections 
were bold. 

But the focus of concern 

bad already shifted to the 


massive capital exodus from 
Brazil which could force a de- 
valuation, and to the food 
riots — triggered by the soar- 
ing price of rice — In Indone- 
sia, which sparked fears that 
the country would default on 
its debt 

Mounting international 
concern about the deteriorat- 
ing economic and social con- 
ditions in Indonesia has 
prompted the International 
Monetary Fund to make rice 
a key part of its rescue pro- 
gramme. The IMF fears that, 
unless the situation stabi- 
lises, Indonesia may follow 
Malaysia by Imposing capital 
controls. 

The Brazilian stock market 
fell 143 per cent as credit 
agencies signalled they were 
considering downgrading the 
country’s debt status. The 
market has lost half its value 
since the beginning of the 
year and some $16 billion 
(£10 billion) of capital has 
flooded out of the country in 
recent weeks. 

Mexico was hit too, with 
the stock market off 7 per 
cent 

Investors are worried that 
if Latin America’s biggest 
economy becomes another 
victim of global financial con- 
tagion. the rest of the region 
and the US will be dragged 
down with it. 

"Brazil is getting dose to 
giving up the fight” said Gra- 
ham Turner, economist with 
Tokai Europe. "If Brazil goes 
there are big problems for 
those countries in Latin 
America with currency pegs." 

After a wobbly start in the 
Far East — despite a Japa- 
nese rate cut — Europe's 
stock markets all fell heavily. 
London slumped by 174.7 
points to 5136.6, its second- 
lowest close of the year. 
Frankfurt fell 432 per cent, 
Paris 439 per cent and Ma- 
drid, heavily influenced by 
Latin America. 7 per cent 

Sentiment was hit by warn- 
ings from more banks about 
the scale or losses in emerg- 
ing markets, especially in 
Russia, and a downgrading of 
expectations about the profits 
performance of corporate 
America. Earnings optimism 
was central to Wall Street’s 
long bull run. 

Sterling was partly dragged 
down by the sell-off of the dol- 
lar, but signs of domestic eco- 
nomic weakness in Britain 
were also behind a 23 pfennig 
fall to DM2.8425. The Bank of 
England's signal that interest 
rates have peaked did nothing 
to support the pound. 



sion to bold its repo lending 
rate at 73 per cent for a fur- 
ther month it deserves to be 
disappointed. Signalling rates 
may have peaked by pointing 
out that there is a risk that 
inflation could fall below tar- 
get is one thing, actually mak- 
ing an adjustment and cutting 
rates is another. 

Everyone respects lhe Bank 
of England's right, under pres- 
ent monetary arrangements, 
not to be swayed by outside 
pressure. 

The Bank has also recog- 
nised. for the first time, that a 
nodangB (fanisinn ]s as impor- 
tant a signal to the markets and 
the country as a whole as mov- 
ing rates. So it accompanied its 
statement with some context. 
Deconstruction of the MPCs 
s ta temen t suggests the govern- 
ment Ha* cr ea ted an overly fo- 
cused body with a tendency to 
underestimate its global clout. 

Most central banks discuss- 


mestic developments will have 
done so in the enritert of finan- 
cial stability — not simply UK 
a ctivi t y - and inflation as the 
MPC states. Moreover, the 
Bank surrounds its decision In 
a convoluted argument about 
fire deterioration in the inter- 


national economy causing It to 
put rates on hold because Infla- 
tion is likely to be less of a 
problem. 

ft is curious, however, that a 
central bank with such a strong 
international tradition no 
longer f j fo rt s itself able to ex- 
press itself openly on global, 
economic conditions and ac- 


knowledges that they must af- 
fect interest rate judgments. IT 
the UK is important enough to 
be given special status nt the 
European Central Bank, then 
perhaps it should consider 
whether it has transnational 
responsibilities. 

A co mbinat ion of factors has 
put the UK upswing at risk. 
The prolonged period of rising 
interest rates; the associated 
upsurge in the pound (now eas- 
ing down) which murdered the 
manufacturing sector; and the 
tight fiscal settlement which 
will not be loosened until the 
spring of 1990. But perhaps 
most important of all has been 
the worsening of economic con- 
ditions. As the Far Eastern sit- 
uation deteriorated last year 
the Bank took note of its im- 
pact an the world economy and 
the UK and concluded it would 
be imma terial as far as UK 
monetary conditions are con- 
cerned. That may wen have 
been correct at the time, but it 
has not been a static situation. 
The collapse of the rouble and 
Russian debt moratorium sim- 
ply crystallised a crisis which 
had rolled around the world 
and which will give rise to a 
sharp downward revision in' 
global growth when the IMF's 
new Work! Economic Outlook 
forecast is published this 
month. Given die dimensions 
of the international uncer- 
tainty, delay in cutting rates is 
hazardous: the Bank should not 
have held off 
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Across 


1 Worth blaming about book 1 
able to grip superficially (13) 

10 Outflow from medium city 
beat US cfty*s by a mfla (9) 

11 Better not 6n celebration (5) 

12 Overseas race? (5) 

13 Dance about on search for 
mazy arrangement (0) 

14 List without duck and fowl (7) 
16 illustration's no longer large 

enough (7) 

18 Bum many In institute (7) 

20 Garment made by exploited 
wortwc?(7) 

21 Temporary bans back 
Intention to muffle speaker (3} 

23 Canton citizen with Rolls 
makes cakes (5) 

24 Lump check bouncing (5) 

28 Pure evil’s disgustingly 

abhorrent (9) 

27 Totter one who Bees a fight? 
(5.8) 


Beargarden. . .Wall Street traders go into sen mode 
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Britain’s retailers feel pinch as shoppers stay away 


Lany Elliott 
Economics Etfltor 


B RITAIN’S retailers 
are at their gloomiest 
since the deep reces- 
sion of the early 1990s after 
poor weather and high In- 
terest rates kept consumers 
out of shops last month. 

Data from the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry 
showed retail sales down 
on August 1997 — the first 
annual decline in three 
years. 



With retailers forced to 
c ut p rices In an attempt to 
attract cautions shoppers, 
sentiment has deteriorated 
appreciably since the start 
of the year. 

The GBI says consumers 
are concentrating their 
spending on small 'n v m-tea 
but are reluctant to commit 
themselves to big-tlclcet 
items such as carpets and 
ftzmiture. 

Eighty-nine per cent of 
stores selling household tex- 
tiles, furniture and carpets 
said that business was lower 


last timn a year ear- 

lier, when consumers were 
flash with the proceeds 
from b uilding society flota- 
tions. Eleven per cent said 
activity was unchanged. 

Overall, only 32 per cent 
of retailers said that their 
sales volumes were higher 
in August than they were a 
year earlier, while 34 per 
cent saw a drop in business. 

“I don't think we are 
close to an outright reces- 
sion. We are looking at the 
possibility of a very flat pic- 
ture con tinuing while the 


uncertainties about Inter- 
est rates remain." said 
AJastair Eperon, chairman 
of the GBTs distributive 
trades pancL 

"It is clear that consum- 
ers are taking a very cau- 
tious view of things." 

The CBI said traders 
were expecting annual 
sales volumes to rise In 
September, but that the 
comparison was distorted 
by the death of Princess Di- 
ana, which led to a marked 


drop In consumer spending 
in September 1997. 


Sentiment . among 
retailers has worsened ap- 
preciably over the past six 
months. Only 15 per cent 
expected the business situa- 
tion to improve during the 
autumn and winter while 
20 per cent feared business 
would get worse. The CBl 
said this was the gloomiest 
eroding since the Immediate 
afte rmath of the pound's 
exit from the European ex- 
change rate mechanism in 
September 1992. 

"This survey dramati- 
cally shows retail sales 


growth stagnating," said 
Simon Briscoe of Nikko. 
“The time for excuses has 
not passed. The weather 
and the World Cup proba- 
bly' depressed demand in 
the summer but excuses 
cannot be made for the 
clearly emerging trend. 

"Demand Is simply not as 
strong as retailers think — 
and it is weakening In the 
face of tax increases, mort- 
gage rates rises, the threat 
of global fiwanri^il crisis 
and well publicised job 
losses.” 


( 



Down 


2 Crfls during course taken by 
beefeater perhaps? (9) 

3 Reefs power in attack (5) 

4 Plant coming from person to 
person (7) 

5 Candidate has no explosive 
energy (7) 

6 From whence dreams come 
and give Tory a nightmare 
(5,4) 

7 Bom out of tight game (5) 

8 Old fighter used spoilers with 
kid-glove (13) 

9 As Judas did with a kiss, or 
two? (5-7) 

IS Show pastry up when going 
round to eat ary (9) 

17 Aristocrat is almost an 
Irishman and Scot (9) 

19 Vibrator heard rumbling 
inside? (7) 

20 Mark for each run (7) 

22 Girl put out about old 
Instrument (5) 

23 Quiet about trade steadily 
rising for spirit (5) 


Solution tomorrow 


& Stuc k? Th en cafl our solutions Une 
On 0891 338 338. Cab cost 50p per 
minute at all times. Service supplied by 
ATS 
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